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Editorial 


Exponent II 








We were gratified at the number of sub- 
scribers who have ordered back issues to 
complete their sets of Exponent II. We are 
pleased to see the traditions of our early 
beginnings being filed in personal libraries 
all around the country. 









From the strength of our traditions, 
Exponent II is moving through a period of 
transition; you will note, for example, 
some changes in the assignments of staff mem- 
bers. As part of this transition, we antici- 
pate using a new logo. However, as we move 
in new directions, we want to ensure that our 



















The beauty of symbols is that we can each 
see in them different things. Although they 
Temain constant, we are continually changing 
and gaining new insights which often cause us 
to reinterpret our symbols. - 
















At first, our logo symbolized to me only 








Later, I saw life, fertility, love, strength, 
purpose--a celebration of the deliciousness of 
knowledge and growth. Now I see Eve herself. 





My recent first experience with the temple 
endowment caused me to wonder even more about 
Eve and how she might be a model for all wom- 
en. What was important to her? Why and how 
did she decide to eat the fruit? What was 
her relationship with Adam? 








For me, Eve's story and the Exponent II 
symbol are closely linked. Eve's role as the 
leader of women receiving the endowment in- 
vites all women to think more carefully about 
her example. 























Eve represents to me a thirst for under- 
standing, a desire to keep the Lord's command- 
ments, a willingness to take risks and accept 
personal responsibility for herself, and the 
importance of improving the quality of male- 
female relationships. 













Because Eve wanted to keep all the Lord's 
commandments, she was seeking for more under- 
standing. I can imagine Eve spending time 
pondering the seemingly contradictory command- 
ments--don't eat the fruit/multiply and re- 
plenish the earth--in much the same way men 










warm feelings for our beginnings are preserved. 


the tree of knowledge, complete with the fruit. 


TRADITIONS AND TRANSITIONS 





and women ponder the contradictions in their 
lives today. 


When Satan suggested to Eve that by eat- 
ing the fruit she could gain knowledge, she 
was intrigued. She felt keenly the need for 
more knowledge and inquired more of him. Be- 
cause of Adam's commitment to the principle 
of obedience, he asked no questions. 


The willingness to take risks is apparent 
in Eve's courage in going ahead and eating 
the fruit in order to gain the knowledge God 
did want her to gain, I view this courage as 


similar to Nephi's when he killed Laban, know- 


ing that God had said not to take human life. 
Eve's decision, as I view it, was one of 
choosing between two good alternatives, know- 
ing that both positive and negative conse- 
quences would accompany either choice. 


Traditionally we have "blamed" Satan and 
Eve for the Fall--Satan for tempting Eve and 
Eve for tempting Adam. The lone apple sym- 


bolizes for some Eve's singular responsibility 


for the Fall. However, this is not in keep- 
ing with what we know about free agency and 
accountability. I think Eve feels responsi- 
bility for her own partaking of the fruit, 
but recognizes also Adam's responsibility for 


his choice to eat the fruit. 








The lone apple symbolizes to me 
ingness to accept complete responsi 


the will- 


a bili 
self even within the context of a marriceien 


relationship. 


However, I also see in the symbol untapped 
potential for male-female relationships. I 
wonder how different history might be if Eve 
and Adam had worked together to solve the 
problem of the seemingly contradictory com- 
mandments. The combination of Eve's right- 
eous desire for more knowledge and Adam's 
righteous desire to obey might have led them 
to work out a different solution. As it hap- 
pened, Adam acted independently and dismissed 
the opportunity to gain knowledge, while Eve 
acted independently and disregarded the com- 
mandment not to eat the fruit. 


I've never been able to accept the notion 
that God would give two commandments without 
providing a way for both to be obeyed in 
righteousness. I think that He might have 
had in mind some further instructions for 
Eve and Adam--just as he did for Nephi. 


They might have first tried to understand 
each other's ideas and feelings, then looked 
for a righteous solution to accommodate both 
perspectives. Imagine the prayer Eve might 
have offered, "Lord, we want to make this 
decision together. I want more knowledge to 
be able to discern good from evil and I think 
we should eat the fruit. Adam wants to be 
obedient and thinks we should not. Each of 
us has righteous desires; what can we do?" 


It seems to me that we are moving forward 
in the direction of improving the quality of 
male-female working relationships. Indeed, 
men and women have important and different 
perspectives to offer, and the ideas of both 
need to be utilized as decisions are made and 
actions taken to further our progress toward 
Godhood. 


Perhaps we can reflect this transition by 
adding a second fruit--to symbolize improve- 
ment in our ability to work together as men 
and women and our willingness to consider 
both perspectives when decisions are being 
made. 


Diane McKinney 







1981 BYU WOMEN’S CONFERENCE: A RESPONSE 


(One session which did deal with 
real and difficult family problems was "Choices 
in a Crisis," presented by Curt and Bonnie 


On the first day of the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Women's Conference, I awoke late and then 
had to negotiate for the use of one of my fami- 
ly's vehicles. I was awarded the truck, which 
I subsequently had to fill with gas and drive 
from my parents' home in Pleasant Grove to the 
BYU campus in Provo. Consequently, I was even 
later arriving than I usually am, and found 
that the lots were filled with cars, whole seas 
of vehicles washing up to the sides of the 
building where, for a few days, concentrated 
attention would be paid to the interests, prob- 
lems, and concerns of women. I finally found a 
space for my truck, walked the quarter mile to 
the shuttle bus, and rode to the Wilkinson Cen- 
ter in the courtesy van driven by a BYU student, 
along with the fifteen or so other conference 
participants who happened to be as late as I 
was. I sat next to a man who was going to be 
on a panel considering the problems of women re- 
entering the work force after their children 
were raised. He told me of his own wife, whose 
youngest was now in school, and who found her- 
self with time on her hands, a need for a new 
challenge in her life, and sheer terror at the 







employment. "Yes," I 
thought, "tha type of women's issue that 
needs to be ad » especially by the LDS 
community.'' The conversation whetted my appe- 
tite for what I would find inside ELWC. 


What I found was an enormous crowd of peo- 
ple--in my own unreliable estimate, between 
five and ten thousand. Every stairway was an 
obstacle course, every snack bar or cafeteria 
a mob scene, and every restroom an exercise in 
restraint. 


Trying to get oriented among so many who 
all seemed to know where they were going, I 
retreated to a corner and looked at my program. 
The theme of this year's conference, the cover 
told me, was "Ye Are Free To Choose." What an 
enlightened theme! I feel that women are be- 
coming more and more aware that we are respon- 
sible for our lives, and that we choose who we 


get a job after twenty-five 


become and what we contribute, even if we do so 
by abdicating our choices, We very much need 
to talk to each other about that realization. 


The scripture under the conference title was 
2 Nephi 10:23, "Therefore, cheer up your hearts, 
and remember that ye are free to act for your- 
selves--to choose the way of everlasting death 
or the way of eternal life." As the basis of 
this conference, it seemed like the wrong scrip- 
ture to me. I don't know a single woman, espe- 
cially one who would be attending this confer- 
ence, interested in choosing the way of ever- 
lasting death. One of the most narrowing of 
Mormon shortcomings is our tendency to consider 
anyone--in or out of the Church--whose choices 
differ from our own on the way to everlasting 
death. What we need to emphasize is the amaz- 
ing variety of choices LDS women may make which 
are good and valid, although they may not be 
universally appropriate--choices encompassing 
such differing areas as careers, lifestyles, 
politics and interests as well as family con- 
cerns. I envisioned this conference as a forum 
where We Could be exposed to and learn from 
women who had made such unique personal choices, 
and I would have preferred the scripture about 
doing many things of our own free will to bring 
to pass much righteousness. 


I looked at the titles of the lectures and 
panel discussions to see what choices I was to 
be led to consider. Some of the sessions could 
not be identified by their titles (what was 
"Choices with Eternal Consequences" about?), 
but most included better clues to the substance 
of the discussion, and I grouped them accord- 
ingly. Predictably, the largest group dealt 
with family concerns. Predictably and under- 
standably, as choices regarding families are 
among the most significant and recurring that 
women made. But unfortunately, these discus- 
sions did not take up most of the very diffi- 
cult choices--how many children to have, 
whether or not to continue a career with a 
family, what to do in an unhappy marriage or 
when children choose their own way rather than 


the Gospel. 


Brinkman.) Instead, most of the presentations 
dealt with choices that all of us would make 
("Rearing Moral Children," for example), appar- 
ently providing "how to" information to those 
in attendance. 


In addition to family-oriented sessions, the 
conference offered a fair variety of other sub- 
jects--history, politics, finances, poetry, art, 
film, and physical fitness among them. Three 
sessions that dealt with real problems were 
Ida Smich's "What We Know about the Psycho- 
Social Needs of LDS Women"; a panel discussion 
on "Unrighteous Dominion," including Adrian 
Vanmondfrans, Brent Barlow, Kent Harrison, Carl 
Hawkins, and Grethe Ballif Peterson; and Carl- 
fred Broderick's "Seeking Gospel-Centered Help." 


The conference was a different experience 
for each woman who attended. Most, I expect, 
were well-satisfied with what they gained there. 
Laurie Williams Sowby felt that it did not 
compare favorably with those of previous years. 
"It lacked the 'meaty' content that made last 
year's conference so exciting and worthwhile," 
she said. "It seemed there was a lot of lec- 
turing and not much information that could be 
put to practical use this time." 


Having never attended the conference before, 
I had nothing to compare it with. But I did 
find moments of genuine insight and inspira- 
tion in the sessions where I was present. 


Ida Smith made me feel that the problems T 
am facing are not inconsequential exaggerations 
or whimsical frustrations, but are real and 
legitimate problems, shared by many and worthy 
of attention and consideration. No, I do not 
make as much money as I am worth, and I do have 
abilities that I have been unable to use in my 
employment. ''Female high school graduates 


Cont. on p.4 
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Exponent 
IN 


The following are excerpts from the 9th 
Annual Exponent Day Dinner speech delivered 
by Linda King Newell in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on 31 May 1981. 


When asked to be the Exponent Day speaker, 
I wanted to know what I should talk about. I 
was told that the women of Exponent would pre- 
fer that my talk be personal, but that they 
would like me to include Emma Smith. This was 
appropriate because my search for Emma Smith 
truly has become a personal thing for me. 


Until recently, most Latter-day Saints have 
known Emma Hale Smith only as Joseph Smith's 
wife, first president of the Female Relief So- 
ciety, and a collector of hymns. And that's 
about all my collaborator, Valeen Avery, and I 
knew about her when we first contemplated writ- 
ing her biography. Our partnership began almost 
six years ago as an after-dinner discussion 
around the Averys' fireplace. The search since 
that time has been as exciting as the subject. 
In sharing some of our experiences, I'd like 
also to give you an idea of how this search 
has affected my life. In the process I hope 
that you'll be able to sense my own feelings 
for Emma Smith. 


Neither Val nor I had ever researched or 
written anything short of a college paper when 
we decided to take on this project. To add to 
our lack of credentials, I have a degree in art 
education and Val has one in linguistics. I 
guess we. could be termed a classic example of 
fools rushing in where wise men--and even wise 
women--fear to tread! 


For us, the LDS Historical Department seemed 
to be the most logical place to begin. Through 
a friend we soon met many historians in that 
department engaged in related areas of research. 
(These included Maureen Ursenbach Beecher and 
Jill Mulvay Derr, both of whom have been Expo- 
nent Day speakers.) These people offered valu- 
able insights, suggested suurces, and shared the 
fruits of their own labors. Probably the most 
significant thing for me was that nobody in that 
department laughed at us when we walked in there 
--a couple of housewives off the street--and for 
that I've been eternally grateful. Instead, 
they gave us encouragement and support. When 
our articles began to come out, they were the 
first ones to congratulate us. 


Our initial shock came when the card cata- 
logue listing the Church Archive holdings pro- 
duced only a handful of sources on Emma and a 
very thin folder containing a few photos of 
her and some newspaper clippings. We did find 
a master's thesis on Emma written in 1953 by 
Raymond T. Bailey. Although its shortcomings 
were obvious--he used only Utah sources for 
his study--it was the only attempt at a scholarly 
look at Emma Smith. But it did give us a start- 
ing place. It also raised some questions. Find- 
ing the answers to those questions required long 
and tedious research. 


Not long ago, I heard an interesting defini- 
tion of research: If you take another person's 
work and publish it, it is called plagiarism. 
If you take a whole bunch of people's work and 
publish it, it's called research. Well, I as- 
sure you that Val and I did understand that re- 
search involved much more than rehashing other 
people's work. 


Emma Smith left no diary or journal. Almost 
all her available letters date after Joseph's 
death. The few family histories deal with her 
charismatic husband and seldom mention her. 
With so little information from Emma herself, 
we pieced her story together from thousands of 
original sources. These documents include the 
writings of her mother-in-law, Lucy Mack Smith. 
Her manuscripts contain a number of references 
to Emma that are not included in the pub lished 
version. Some of the most detailed accounts 
and finest tributes to Emma came from Lucy 
herself. Those two women had a close relation- 
ship from the time Emma married into the Smith 
family until Lucy's death. I have appreciated 
this relationship particularly because I had 
a close relationship with my own mother-in-law, 
and I like the idea that Emma did, too. 


Other Smith family members left letters and 
journals, and although they seldom mention 
Emma, they do offer insights into the people 
and events surrounding her. Joseph's own jour- 
nal, as it chronicles the history of the Church, 
also gives glimpses of Emma and their children, 
Sixteen letters from Joseph to Emma add more 
feeling and detail to his other writings. 
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SEARCH OF EMMA 





Joseph's love for his wife comes through clearly 
as he worries through her illnesses and preg- 
nancies and the deaths of their children. 

(Emma gave birth to nine children, including 
twins, and adopted two more. Only five of 

these eleven children lived to adulthood.) 


Although Emma wrote many letters to her hus- 
band, children, grandchildren and, we assume, 
others, only a small percentage of those are 
extant today. Of the few letters written be- 
fore Joseph's death, we have found one in her 
own handwriting. Joseph's letterbooks have 
copies of four letters Emma wrote to him. A 
fifth letter is available only in published 
form. These offer the few glimpses of Emma 
in her own words before she reached the age 
of forty. But, among other things, the letters 
between Emma and Joseph establish firmly that 
they each loved and respected the other. 


In years past, few LDS researchers tapped 
Emma and Joseph's descendants for information. 
A woman by the name of Vesta Crawford, however, 
remains the exception. She began a biographi- 
cal novel of Emma in the 1930s, She became 
friends with a granddaughter of Emma, Audentia 
Anderson, and corresponded with her. Audentia 
remembered her grandmother well and passed on 
family stories and impressions. Crawford's 
papers and unfinished manuscript are preserved 
in the Special Collections section of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Library. (I might point out 
that Vesta Crawford's Manuscript, which she 
wrote in collaboration with a woman named Fay 
Ollerton--was never published because she was 
called to be the editor of the Relief Society 
Magazine and was told at the time not to pub - 
lish her book on Emma because it was too con- 
troversial.) 


Before long our research moved into other 
libraries and archives as well as public 
records and private collections. We searched 
in the Utah State Historical Society and the 
Harold B. Lee Library at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. Approximately one third of the available 
material about Emma is located in these Utah 
repositories. We found another third in the 
library archives of the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints located at 
the Auditorium in Independence, Missouri. Many 
of the personal papers of Emma and her children 
are preserved there. These collections deal 
almost entirely with Emma's life after Joseph's 
death in 1844. Let me put that in a little 
better perspective for you. Emma was married 
to Joseph for seventeen years, Now Utah Mor- 
mons would have loved Emma to go west with the 
rest of the Church. But short of that, the 
least she could have done was to stand there 
on the Mississippi, with a torch in her hands, 
her children gathered around her clinging to 
her skirts--and faded into oblivion. But she 
didn't. She lived thirty-five more years after 
Joseph's death. Thirty-two of those years she 
was married to Lewis C, Bidamon. Emma did not 
live out her life as an “empty shell" of her 
former self. 


The last third of the sources about Emma is 
scattered from coast to coast--from the Beinicke 
Library at Yale University in New Haven, Connect- 
icut, to the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery in San Marino, California. Emma lived 
in five states during a period spanning three- 
quarters of a century. The libraries and his- 
torical societies of these states--New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois--all 


have bits and pieces that helped fill in various 
gaps in Emma's story to provide the historical 
setting for the events that shaped her life. 


Our family vacations to Ohio to visit Newell 
relatives were also research trips for me. 
They enabled me to visit every place that Emma 
ever lived. Although most of the houses are 
not standing today, I felt closer to Emma when 
I walked in the woods behind the foundation of 
the house where she grew up. It was important 
to me to feel for myself how swift the current 
of the Susquehanna River ran as I tried to pic- 
ture Emma maneuvering a canoe along its banks. 
Even at modern speeds it seemed like an endless 
ride along the winding roads between Emma's home 
in Harmony and Squire Tarbell's home where she 
and Joseph repeated their marriage vows the day 
they eloped. 


Driving along the road between Palmyra and 
Macedon, I could visualize Emma frantically rid- 
ing (she was pregnant and riding bareback on a 
stray horse) the same route to warn Joseph that 
a mob was organizing to get the plates of gold 
hidden in his parents' home. 


Visiting the John Johnson home in Hyrum, 
Ohio, enabled me to describe Emma's movements 
in the house. I could better picture the 
frightening night a mob of drunken men dragged 
Joseph from the bed of a sick child he was tend- 
ing and out into the freezing night air where 
they stripped and beat him before smearing his 
body with tar and feathers. I could see Emma 
hovering around and caring for the sick baby, 
watching the life ebb from his body. I walked 
through the cemetery where they buried him only 
a few days after the tar and feathering. In 
that same cemetery I stood in drizzling rain 
over graves of Emma's sister-in-law, Jerusha, 
and Joseph's grandmother. I also tramped 
through the woods to find the quarry, where early 
church members cut stone for the, foundation of 
the Kirtland temple. I thought.pf Emma in Ohio 
in the spring with the countryside bursting 
with dogwood and redbud. 


Val and I were in Nauvoo for the first time 
in the winter, It was a very cold winter, and 
the Mississippi was frozen from bank to bank as 
it was when the exodus took place from Illinois 
to Winter Quarters. We walked way out onto the 
ice, and as we turned and walked back, we could 
see the three homes Emma had lived in--the Home- 
stead, the Mansion House, and the Riverside 
Mansion. I had just a little camera with me 
that took terrible pictures. As I snapped a 
few, I decided that when Jack and I came back 
from Ohio next year, we would have to canoe 
out on the river and take a picture of that 
scene with a good camera. We did just that 
when we returned--but couldn't see any of the 
three houses because the trees were so thick! 


One of the periods in Emma's life about which 
we could find the least amount of information 
was the six-month period she spent in Fulton, 
Illinois. It was the fall and winter of 1846, 
the year of the mass exodus of the Mormons from 
Nauvoo. After most Mormons had loaded their 
belongings and families in Conestoga wagons and 
headed out-across Iowa and eventually to the 
sanctuary of the Salt Lake Valley, Emma climbed 
aboard the steamer, Uncle Toby, and went upriver 
to Fulton. Friends waited there to help her 
settle; her own brothers and sisters lived a 
few miles to the east in Amboy. We knew she 
stayed in Fulton for about six months and that 
her children went to school there, but that was 
about all. 


Then two summers ago, as Jack and I and our 
four children were driving to Ohio for a family 
reunion for Jack's father's 80th birthday, I 
studied the map and noticed that our route 
would take us about thirty miles south of Ful- 
ton. Our problem was time. If we took an 
extra day to visit Fulton, we would miss the 
birthday celebration. As I slumped in the seat, 
Jack eyed me from the corner of his sunglasses, 
knowing my disappointment. ''Tell you what," 
he said, "if you are willing to drive all night 
tonight, we can spend tomorrow in Fulton and 
also visit Amboy." 


That night we took turns at the wheel as 
the four kids slept in the back of the cramped 
station wagon. By early morning the next day 
we turned north and followed the Mississippi 
the last thirty miles. My eyes were red and 
my head ached. I remember thinking as I dozed, 
with my head vibrating against the window, that 
I used to stay up all night when I was in col- 
lege and could still function the next day. I 
couldn't figure out why I felt like a truck had 
Cont. on p.3 
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Exponent Day Speech continued 


Tun over me that morning. It might have 

been because my six year old son had been run- 
ning his tiny Tonka truck up my arm, over my 
head and down my shoulders. I wasn't about to 
admit it was because I was twenty years older. 


By the time we reached the outskirts of 
Fulton, though, I was wide awake and feeling 
the same anticipation I had felt a hundred 
times before as J rode the elevator up to the 
History Archives of the LDS Church or walked 
up the endless maze of green ramps in the RLDS 
Auditorium or stood in the Riverside Mansion 
and gazed at the Mississippi through the win- 
dow of the room where Emma died. The thrill 
of the search never ceases to amaze me. 


Fulton is a small, lazy river town. I hoped 
to find a history buff who would know the area 
and would have some time to spend with me. I 
went to the post office, figuring the town was 
small enough that they would know most everyone. 


The postman directed me to the local news- 
Paper office. Wayne Bastian had long since 
retired from the business but still frequented 
the premises of the Fulton Journal. The woman 
behind the desk directed me up Main Street to 
a door sandwiched between an insurance office 
and a five and ten cent store. Jack and the 
kids toured one of the great shipping locks 
along the river as I climbed the narrow, dim 
stairs and knocked on a door with a maroon num- 
ber three on it. A spritely little man with 
snow white hair and bright eyes opened the door. 
I introduced myself and told him what I was 
looking for. In a few minutes I was seated in 
his cramped apartment, surrounded by oversized 
antique furniture, listening intently to the 
eighty-year-old Mr. Bastian. 


Over the years he had authored several his- 
tories of Fulton and contributed to a county 
history as well. Yes, he knew about Emma 
Smith. He told me, though, that she wasn't 
important enough to put in his local history, 
which bothered me a bit. He directed me to 


the old boat landing where Uncle Toby discharged 


the refugees from Nauvoo. The docks Emma 
stepped onto are gone from sight, due to the 
dam, but the rest of the view is much the same, 
with giant trées. hanging out over the river. 
Mr. Bastian rémembered the house Emma lived in 
with her family and several others. About 
thirty years ago a service station replaced it, 
but the old man's clear memory allowed me to 
get a detailed description. He also knew of 

a number of other Mormon families who either 
arrived with Emma or at about the same time. 
He shared newspaper accounts of people who 
knew Emma and later remembered her warmly. 

He then began describing a diary that a friend 
of his had bought at an auction only the week 
before. It was the diary of Abby Jenks Rice 
who occupied part of the same house where Emma 
lived. Although Abby did not write much about 
the widow from Nauvoo, she did record the day 
the steamship arrived, where Emma stayed, and 
general impressions of her. 


After two delightful hours with Mr. Bastian, 
I said goodby with several pages of notes and 
the address of the diary's new owner. I then 
headed for the town library where I found copies 
of his histories and a xerox machine. I left 
Fulton knowing more about Emma, the other Mor- 
mons who fled there, and Wayne Bastian, 


From Fulton we drove in sweltering heat to 
Amboy. Since the newspaper office in Fulton 
had been helpful, I thought I should start at 
the Amboy press room. 


I walked in the front door of the cramped 
office and stood in front of the first of 
three desks. The lady behind it listened with 
little expression as I introduced myself and 
told her what I was looking for. I knew Amboy 
had not only been the home of several of Emma's 
brothers and sisters, but that the Reorganized 
Church had its early roots in the town. In 
April of 1860, Emma accompanied her son, Joseph 
Smith III, to Amboy for a conference of that 
church. The congregation sustained the eldest 
son and namesake of Joseph Smith as their leader. 
’ 

I was sure there would be eome information 
about Emma, her family, and the Reorganization 
somewhere in Amboy. A rather shy smile began 
to widen across the lined face of the woman. 

.\I think you have found the right person,” she 
» said. 


"Really?" I asked in amazement. 


"I am not a Mormon," she explained, “but I 
have been interested in their contributions to 
the history of this area. Several years ago I 
searched all the newspapers, histories, and 
court records for information about Emma 
Smith's family and anything I could find relat- 
ing to the Mormons." 


She had shared her research with others and 
willingly shared it with me. I left her a 
check to cover copying and other costs. The 
week after we returned home, three fat manila 
envelopes arrived in the mail. The contents 
filled many holes in Emma's early life, and 
some gaps later on, as she reestablished 
contact with her brothers and sisters. 


We found several incidents in our search 
that are unknown or have never been published, 
If these items were questionable, or had poten- 
tial for controversy, we needed to verify them 
from two or three different sources. The 
material from Amboy supplied us with enough 
information to substantiate four such stories. 


As collectors of Mormon documents have 
combed the country seeking sources about vari- 
ous aspects of Mormon history, they have often 
searched out descendants of the Smith family and 
found letters, diaries, and other documents and 
artifacts. After visiting with a great-grand- 
son of Emma's in Independence, Missouri, and 
eyeing his family treasures, Val and I returned 
to the Reorganized Church Library to pursue our 
research. I excitedly told the archivist, 
Madelon Brunson, about what we had seen, 


"I even had Emma's ring on my finger," I said. 


"I hope it wasn't her wedding ring,"' Madelon 
retorted. 'We already have four of those here 
in the safe." 


Actually, it was a lovely topaz ring that 
Emma had worn and loved, but the incident did 
illustrate the problem of authenticating not 
only documents, but artifacts as well. 


We also found we needed to exercise a degree 
of skepticism when using secondary sources. 
For a hundred and thirty years writers of both 
LDS and RLDS histories have attempted to label 
Emma as either a saint or a shrew--to shove 
her neatly into the pigeon hole of their choos- 
ing in order to deal with her. They interpreted 
and reinterpreted accounts of her, often trying 
to prove their own points of view. These views 
were then read by others, rewritten, embellished, 
and even fictionalized in novels and sometimes 
picked up again as fact. One woman shared with 
me a story from her own research. Emma's 
nephew from Utah, Joseph F. Smith, visited her 
and her children in Nauvoo for the first time 
in thirteen years. When Joseph F. walked up to 
the Mansion House, he saw a hard-looking old 
woman sitting in a rocking chair on the front 
porch with a corncob pipe clenched in her 
teeth. Squinting, she studied the young man 
whom she had not seen since he was a child. 
Suddenly she pulled the pipe from her mouth 
and cackled, "Why, if it ain't Joseph F., I'd 
'a' knowed ya in hell!" This story, she assured 
me, was true and it came from Joseph F. Smith 
himself. There are at least four accounts of 
this story written by Joseph F. Let me read 
to you from the letter to his sister: 


"After dinner Fredrich took us in to see 
{Aunt Emma] . . She appeared to have for- 
gotten Samuel, but me she said she would have 
known anywhere because I looked so much like 
father!" 


The other three accounts are similar in tone 
and content. Where the rocking chair on the 
porch, the corncob pipe, and bad grammar came 
from is anyone's guess. From our own re- 
search we can verify that Emma had a particu- 
lar aversion to tobacco and never smoked. She 
also had a good education for her day and 
chose her words well, using almost impeccable 
grammar. Both her own writings and descrip- 
tions of her by others bear this out. 


From the beginning, then, we determined we 
would not rehash other authors' opinions of 
Emma, nor were we interested in assigning her 
either halo or horns. On occasion, some have 
referred to Val and me as "Emma's exonerators."' 
This is simply not the case. If our goal were 
to exonerate Emma, we would immediately lose 
our objectivity. Our object has been to tell 
her story as accurately and honestly as we 
could, relying primarily on original source 
material. We fully expected her to be human, 
with likes and dislikes, strengths and weak- 
nesses. In Emma Smith's life we found under- 
standing, irony, humor, compassion, and tragedy. 
And rumors abounded. 


Many of the rumors concerning Emma's char- 
acter stem from a December 1845 letter to the 
editor of The New York Sun newspaper. It was 
a year and a half after Joseph's death. The 
letter was signed "Emma Smith’! and contained 
these main points: 

1) Nauvoo had no schools for her children, 

2) She would not go west. 
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3) The leaders of the Mormon Church were 
"petty tyrants." 

4) She would educate her children in a dif- 
ferent faith. 


5) She did not believe J, i 
‘ose 
revelations, i so 


6) She thought he haa lab i i 
aasedinied. ored with a dis- 
That is pretty devastating coming from th 
wife, don't you think? i 
_ Emma denied she wrote the letter in a pub- 
lished statement, declaring the document a for- 
gery. 


Raymond T. Bailey, in his 1953 master's 
thesis on Emma, came to the conclusion that 
Emma did write the letter. ‘When there were 
so many repercussions from it, however, she pub- 
lished a denial." Most historians accepted 
Bailey's analysis without further investigation. 
We simply did not know if she wrote it or not, 
but we knew we had to find out. 


Our search turned out to be, at least for me, 
the most exciting and rewarding piece of re- 
search we accomplished. It was really a de- 
tective story, looking for "whodunit." Our 
investigation took us to New York City; New 
Haven, Connecticut; Independence, Missouri; 
and back again. And it took six months, We 
could find no original copy of the letter, 
only the one printed in the Sun. We found the 
name of the newspaper's editor, which was Moses 
Yale Beech, and made a search for his papers, 
hoping a descendant or fellow worker may have 
deposited them in some library or archive. 
Nothing. We then turned to addressing two 
major areas. If Emma wrote it, what could she 
have hoped to gain from it? If she did not, 
then who did and why? At the end of six months 
we could finally piece the story together. We 
not only concluded that Emma did not write the 
letter, but we found the man who probably did, 
and we found a motive. An obscure New Yorker 
named James Arlington Bennet was the man. 


When we wrote the story up, we were working 
against a deadline. I stayed up most of the 
night to finish the paper. In the pre-dawn 
hours of April 30, 1979, I typed the conclu- 
sion. The significance of that date didn't 
escape me. It was the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Emma's death. 


Long after Joseph's death, Emma remained 
the object of curious eyes and scurrilous pens, 
as visitors from the West assigned their own 
motives to her every action. It became well 
known that Emma had clashed with Brigham Young 
after he became her husband's successor. Many 
missionaries from the Utah-based church later 
made the Mansion House, which Emma ran as a 
hotel, a stopping place in their travels across 
the country. Some had long conversations with 
her and found her warm and friendly. Others 
found her quiet and circumspect. Unfortunately, 
the sullen accounts more often found their way 
into print. 


One young missionary, after meeting Emma for 
the first time, wrote home to Salt Lake City, 
"The youthful wife of one of God's most honored 
prophets . . . looks very old and broken." 
Another wrote similarly that same, month, "I 
just admit I was somewhat disappointed in her 
appearance.'' Neither of these visitors, nor 
most of the histories that quote their accounts, 
ever mention that Emma was 65 years old at the 
time. Both young men insisted on comparing her 
with Joseph who, snatched from life in his 
prime, would never age. 


One of the most rewarding episodes in our 
search came by way of Val's initiative. We 
knew that Lewis Bidamon, Emma's second husband, 
had living grandchildren. Val read an article 
in the Church News which told of the conver- 
sion of two of the sisters in the family to 
the LDS Church. We had planned to meet in 
California soon to research at the Huntington 
Library. When Val looked at a road map, she 
found she would be passing through the town 
where the aging Bidamon grandchildren lived. 
She telephoned the woman who had written the 
article and arranged to meet the Bidamons. 


Warm friendships were not all she took home. 
Lewis Bidamon outlived Emma by twelve years. 
When he died, his son Charles gained possession 
of the personal papers left by both Lewis and 
Emma, At Charles's death, his children appar- 
ently divided the papers in equal piles and each 
inherited a stack. One of those collections is 
now in the Huntington Library, thanks to the ef- 
forts of historian Stanley Kimball, who tracked 
them down in San Francisco several years ago. 

A second collection comprises a substantial 
portion of the Emma Smith papers in the RLDS 
Archives. A third one Val discovered in private 
hands--and a court suit was pending to determine 
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ownership. A fourth collection was still 
in possession of one of the families. 


Although they are scattered, these materials 
represent the largest body of Emma Smith's 
personal papers. There are legal documents, 
tax receipts, letters from Emma's children, from 
friends and other family. Each additional bit 
of information helped determine what kind of man 
Emma married, what kind of children she raised, 
how they earned their living, who some of their 
friends were, and the like. Put together with 
the materials we gleaned from the other places, 
Emma Smith emerges as a real person. 


If I leave you with the impression that this 
project has been fun and exciting, let me tell 
you that it has. But it has also been hard work, 
and often quite discouraging. I remember one 
morning in Independence, Val and I sat across 
from each other at breakfast after a particu- 
larly discouraging experience at the RLDS Ar- 
chives. Every once in awhile you find a docu- 
ment that feels like it has kicked you in the 
stomach, and it really takes awhile to digest it 
and put it in its proper perspective. Val 
passed me a slip of paper with a quote from 
Huckleberry Finn scrawled on it: "And so there 
ain't nothing more to write about, and I am 
rotten glad of it, because if I'd 'a' knowed 
what trouble it was to make a book I wouldn't 
‘a' tackled it, and ain't a-going to no more." 
Well, this too will pass. The highs do come 
again, and the rewards and the individual 
growth are great. 


What has all this meant to me personally? 
As Jack and I were travelling to the Mormon 
History Association meetings with Jill and 
Brook Derr several weeks ago, Jill helped me, 


put that into perspective by asking if I saw 
Emma as a role model. My immediate answer 

was "No," but the fact that she asked it and 

I answered so quickly made me feel that I 
should think about it a little more--to ponder 
what Emma was to me and how I did view her. 

The way I view her is connected to how I view 
role models, for one thing, and how they affect 
me. I've had very few role models in my life, 
for various reasons. I think the closest per- 
son who ever came to that was Jack's mother. 
One of the reasons I have had few role models 
is I have found few perfect people in 

my life, and somehow a role model to me is some- 
one who is perfect that you want to pattern 
your life after. This isn't to say role models 
aren't important. But for me, I guess, it is 
my friends who are important, and that's what 
Emma has become to me--a friend. With that 
view, I don't have to agree with her all the 
time; I don't have to like what she does; I 
don't have to dislike what she does. I don't 
have to pass judgment on her. I can look at 
her life and appreciate what's there for me 
and what might be there for someone else and 
pick out things that may be shared. 


Emma's life has affected our home and my 
relationship with Jack in a number of ways. 
I remember once when I spoke to a small book 
group, a woman came up to me with tears in 
her eyes afterwards and said, "You don't 
know how I envy you. My husband would never 
let me do anything like this." And I thought, 
"What a tragedy!" It was never an issue as 
to whether Jack would let me or not; it was 
just that I wanted to do it, and he would 
support me in it. In fact, this project has 
added a whole new dimension to our relation- 
ship. I've always loved being Jack Newell's 


wife, I've been proud of him; I've loved 
going places with him and being introduced as 
his wife. But I remember the first time he 
ever heard me speak about Emma at a small 
gathering at the Church Archives. Afterwards, 
someone came up to him and said, "Isn't this 
marvelous what your wife is doing. Why don't 
you help her?" And he said, "She doesn't 

need my help." I appreciated that remark be- 
cause he's the historian; I'm not--and because 
this project has been all mine. Although he's 
helped when I've needed help and asked for 

it by reading over manuscripts and giving his 
comments, he hasn't in any way tried to take 
the project over. The other thing that hap- 
pened that day was that for the first time he 
had been "Linda Newell's husband"'--and he liked 
it. He realized what it had meant to me all 
that time to be 'Jack Newell's wife." 


I began my own obsession with Emma not be- 
cause I felt like I was a trapped or bored 
housewife or because I had some great unful- 
filled intellectual need that was waiting to 
be filled. It grew simply out of an interest, 
of wanting to know. The search, not Emma, has 
changed my life. I'm not the same person I 
was six years ago. Of course, none of us are, ~ 
but I don't think many of us make quantum leaps, 
and I really feel like my life is very, very 
different from what it was before. Perhaps 
Winston Churchill explained best what a project 
like this can be in our lives when he said, 
"Writing a book is an adventure. To begin 
with it's a toy and an amusement. Then it be- 
comes a mistress, then it becomes a tyrant. 


And the last phase is that just as you're just 
about to reconcile to your servitude, you kill 
the monster and fling him out to the public." 
And for Val and me, we hope that day is soon. 
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still earn less than men who have not finished 
elementary school," she said, "and women with 
four years of college make less than men with 
an eighth grade education.'' And "'As women 
enter the work force they are learning that 
they are valid and accepted in traditional 
female roles, but when they are compared to 
the adult norm in society, they are often 
rated second class." 


And yes, I have perceived the attitudes she 
discussed, "perpetuated in our Latter-day 
Saint culture that make it difficult for men 
and women truly to view~tach other as equal 
creations."' I was stirred by her statement, 
"Mormon women, listening to what the Prophet 
is saying, are beginning to demand their birth- 
right blessings as daughters of God," because 
I hope I am learning to do that for myself by 
requiring excellence of myself and by becoming 
aware of--and rejecting--behavior from others 
that would demean me or other women in any way. 


How affirming to hear from her that my needs 
for affection, self-esteem, and achievement are 
basic human needs, not just women's needs, and 
that incorporating experiences into my life 
where I will receive such rewards is not only 
personally fulfilling but healthy and necessary. 


The panel discussion "Do Good Mormons Make 
Bad Poets?" gave me much to consider about the 
progress of our literature. Elouise Bell recog- 
nized two ways in which we have failed to produce 
the literature we might produce: either our writ- 
ers have used their work "to lecture our people 
on their inadequacies," or they have chosen to 
write romantically, "to protect our world at 
all cost" by ignoring "the discrepancy between 
our ideals and our practices." She felt that 
improvement will come as we learn to "interro- 
gate our world" in our fiction and poetry. 


Carol Lynn Pearson added that we have even 
gone beyond using our poetry to defend the 
faith: "We confuse faith with poetry." She 
commiserated with Elouise's problems as a BYU 
professor by asking her, "What do you do when 
students hand you their testimony on a paper, 
feeling that what they have written is 'the 
only true poem'!?!! 


Vernice Wineera Pere posed some important 
questions that our writers will have to con- 
sider as they struggle for new poetic insights. 
In trying to discover if "good Mormons make 
bad poets," she asked, "What is a good Mormon? 
How is a good Mormon different from a good 
Anglican, Catholic or Jew? What is a bad 
poet? Does the philosophy of Mormon doctrine 
preclude good poetry? Do Mormons experience 
the tension and conflict with Mormon philoso- 
phy from which good poetry may come?" She 
commented on the importance of hard work to 
develop one's craft, of the poet being "what 
she honestly is" in her poems, and of the need 
for Mormons to provide a glossary for readers 


who will not understand uniquely Mormon vocabu- 
lary (sealing, endowment, and stake, for exam- 
ple). 


Sally Barlow spoke of "growing up Mormon, 
growing up always Mormon," and of the anger 
she felt at that. She told of how she directed 
some of her anger into her poetry to help her- 
self deal with her world. 


The keynote address by Senator Paula Hawkins 
was another illumination for me. Here was a 
woman who spoke with ease and competence of 
her work to convince her colleagues in the 
United States Senate--Edward Kennedy -and 
Patrick Moynihan and all those other men whom 
I have always associated with prestige and 
power--that they should equalize among the 
states the burdens that the flood of Cuban 
refugees has imposed on Florida. Who, by her 
very presence and demeanor, demonstrated the 
reality of achievement and excellence and 
competence in women. 


She spoke of the need for more women to enter 
politics, claiming that politics are not as com- 
plicated as many imply. She called politics 
"very simple," the extension into the community, 
the state, and the nation of the concerns of 
the family: "The issues before us today are 
family issues; there are no men's issues and 
there are no women's issues."' She said that be- 
cause women are the majority of the population, 
we do have a responsibility to correct what we 
see is wrong in society. The argument that con- 
vinced her to enter the race for the Senate was 
that we need more women in the U.S. Senate, 
and we can't elect women unless they run. 


What I saw in Paula Hawkins was a woman 
aware of her talents and confident of her abil- 
ity to use those talents to the utmost in the 
position where she felt she could achieve the 
most good, and that inspired me to want to do 
the same. Power, in the sense that I saw Paula 
Hawkins exercising it, was not a bad thing to 
achieve and maintain. 


_ I had some frustrations with the conference 
myself, mostly brought on by the size of the 
crowd. There were too many people in every 
session, "I simply cannot get involved," said 
Susan Wakefield, a friend with whom I attended 
some of the sessions, "sitting on the 62nd row. 
Or participating in a ‘small group discussion' 
with 300 other people." 


The problems of the crowd extended to the full 
sessions, too. I wanted very much to hear Sis- 
ter Kimball's address, But so did about 15,000 
other women, and the ELWC ballroom, where she 
spoke, would only accommodate half that number. 
The press for seats was absurd, "Why wasn't 
this session scheduled in the 23,000-capacity 
Marriott Center?" I asked. Surely organizers 
could have forecast the numbers who would be 
present to hear her address, The answer--a BYU 


basketball game in the Marriott Center that 
night. Not enough time after Sister Kimball's 
talk to get the Marriott Center ready for the 
game. "I see," I said, trying very hard not to 
feel that somehow BYU was ranking the opportun- 
ity for the women of the Church to hear the 
wife of the Prophet somewhere beneath inter- 
collegiate athletics. Couldn't the basketball 
game have been postponed an hour or. two? 


Besides limiting what many got to partici- 
pate in, the size of the crowd also resulted 
in a real distance between those of us who 
weren't "conference dignitaries" and those who 
were. Of course anyone who is the focus of 
attention (and who gets reserved seating at 
all the major convocations) becomes a bit of 
a celebrity. I found that unfortunate (and I 
resented the reserved seating). The real 
value of the Women's Conference is that it 
brings women together to share with each other. 
But that attitude was altered--by circumstances 
rather than intention--and the potential for + 
sharing was diminished. The feeling became, 
"Those women are here to impart of their wisdom 
and the rest of us are here to learn." A 
hierarchy of women is the last thing we need. 
Preserving our sisterhood should be a first 
priority of any gathering where so many women 
are brought together, and attention must be 
paid to ways to enhance our mutual acceptance, 
and our chances to learn from each other. 


The major problems I saw were caused by the 
size of the crowd, and perhaps no one could 
have estimated the size of the crowd, Attend- 
ance at the Women's Conference seems to grow 
exponentidlly (only a slight pun intended); it 
has repeatedly been the case that about twice 
as many women come as are expected. That very 
fact--and all those interested, concerned women-- 
attests to the importance of this undertaking. 
It seemed to me that the majority of women in 
attendance were not affiliated with BYU. I saw 
women from California, Hawaii, Connecticut, and 
from all over the West. The BYU Women's Confer- 
ence has grown beyond BYU; in reality it has 
become the LDS Women's Conference, and deserves 
the status of that designation. 











And the financing that designation would 
bring. Changes in scheduling--having more 
sessions in smaller rooms; repeating sessions 
several times; holding convocations where 
there is room for all to attend--would correct 
the problems of the 1981 Women's Conference. 
The changes would take organization and money. 
BYU repeatedly demonstrates its superiority at 
organization. So the question is--will the 
Board of Trustees see fit to give the BYU 
Women's Conference the money that will enable 
it to expand to become a conference for all . 
LDS women, to match the number of women who 
love it, learn from it, and bring others back 
with them year after year? 
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The following remarks were given at the Univer- 
sity of Utah women's conference, "Mormon Women-~ 
Three Perspectives," 26 and 27 October 1979. The 
other participants were Marilyn Warenski and Sonia 
Johnson. 


As a believing and practicing Latter-day Saint, 
I cannot claim to be a dispassionate student of 
Mormon women's history. Thé facts do not speak 
the same Way to all of us, but I will share with 
you how they have spoken to me. In Studying Mor- 
mon women I personally have rejoiced to find a 
great diversity of role models. I don't think 
of myself as typical and it's been a delight to 
find women in Mormon history with whom I can 
identify at different Stages in my life: sin- 
gle, sometimes frustrated school teachers, 29- 
year-old brides, women who married divorced men, 
stepmothers, employed mothers and at-home moth- 
ers. I feel as a Mormon woman that I have a 
ritth heritage of diversity and I find myself 
living at present among a wide diversity of 
women--so diverse, in fact, that I feel I can 
only speak for myself as one individual person 
and not for any group of women, although some 
may share my perspective. 


My emphasis here is not on the individual 
Mormon woman but on Mormon women as a collec- 
tive group. I want to take a look at’ them as a 
force within the Mormon Church and what has 
happened in their organizations. When we talk 
about women's power within the Mormon Church, 
we need to look at where women have been power- 
ful: the Relief Society, the Mutual Improve- 
ment Association and the Primary. My experi- 
ence is not dissimilar from others who have 
studied Mormon women and have found some dis- 
concerting things in their institutional life 


The 1870s was such an exciting period for 
Mormon women that it is hard not to idealize 
it. It has captured the attention of scholars 
because of women's sudden visibility and their 
new responsibilities--both economic and politi- 
cal. Their pavticipation in the institution 
became direct andoyert rather than indirect 
and covert. My studies have led me to conclude 
that Eliza R. Snow was, in some respects, the 
leader of a female hierarchy that almost paral- 
leled the male hierarchy. She was tremen- 
dously influential. Ten years after her death 
the Instructor wrote that young children ought 
to honor "the Prophet Joseph Smith, Eliza R. 


Snow and the holy priesthood."" I'm not sure 
that was taught as doctrine anywhere, but the 


quote suggests the tremendous influence that 
this woman had. 


For women the 1870s was a time of great 
spiritual awakening. For the first time, in 
Significant numbers and over an extended period, 
they operated their own organizations. They 
did not just meet with men in meetings; they 
had their own spiritual gatherings and they 
exercised spiritual gifts. During this period 
Mormon women seem, to us from our present per- 
spective, to have been very powerful. And it 
is disconcerting that we don't see that power 
continuing to the present. In fact, it dropped 
off long before the present period; by about 
1920 it had diminished substantially. 


However, further studies show that there 
have been periods in the twentieth century 
when Mormon women have gained similar visi- 
bility and responsibility, the conditions we 
equate with power. The most outstanding exam- 
ples in the twentieth century were women's 
involvement in social services, and the con- 
trol they exercised over the Primary Children's 
Hospital and the substantial money in the 
wheat fund. Those who are familiar with the 
coming of correlation in 1970 know that at 
that time the Relief Society Magazine and the 
Children's Friend were lost; women's organi- 
zational funds were turned over to the Church; 
the social services and hospital that women 
had run so successfully were also put under 
priesthood, or male, leadership. Again there 
was a rise and fall of women's power. 


As a student of Mormon women, I have seen 
this gain and loss of power happen twice in 
the space of a century (1870s to 1970s), and 
this has been painful for me to perceive. I 
have had to ask myself: Why is this happening? 
What has happened? 


Applying some theory from organizational 

behavior has helped me to better understand. 

It is easy to say that Mormon women have never 
in fact had any power. That is one way of look- 
ing at it, the approach summarized with "Let's 
not kid ourselves. We are not talking about 
something that was gained and lost. Women have 
always obeyed the priesthood." It is true that 
Mormon women leaders have not gone outside the 


' 


limits prescribed by the priesthood, but I think 
we have to be honest about how organizations 
work. The Church isn't different from most cor- 
porations and institutions where people who want 
to survive usually do not go directly against 
hierarchal wishes. Otherwise they may eventually 
find themselves outside the Organization. Cer- 
tainly they would forfeit possibilities of becom- 
ing part of its leadership. So we see Mormon 
women, through the years, "playing" essentially 
the same organizational "games" that most people 
play: that is, abiding by the rules and respect- 
ing authority in order to gain the maximum possi- 
ble power. (Perhaps calling it "game playing" 
downgrades the process, since at its best this 

is the means whereby relationships of trust and 
reciprocity are established.) 


Eliza R.Snow was the 
leader of a female hier- 
archy that almost 
paralleled the male 
hierarchy. 
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Authority isn’t the only 
kind of power within 
an organization. 





There was not a better expert at winning the 
confidence of those in authority than Eliza R. 
Snow. She can be talked about as a puppet of 
the hierarchy because she didn't rebel against 
them, but in fact no woman before or since has 
had greater power. She knew the rules and was 
committed to abiding by them because she believed 
they were part of a system that would ultimately 
benefit everyone, including women. 


Mormon women have never had the priesthood. 
They have never held the sort of power usually 
termed-authority. But authority isn't the only 
kind of power there is within an organization. 
Mormon women have frequently managed to gain 
informal influence, the kind of power that comes 
from associating with and having access to peo- 
ple who are in positions of authority. Eliza R. 
Snow had that kind of power; Belle Spafford and 
Florence Jacobsen and many women through the 
years have had that kind of power. They have 
been able to get many things done because they 
had access to members of the Twelve and the First 
Presidency, the people in authority in the Mormon 
Church. 


One of the problems of informal influence is 
that it is usually lost in times of transition. 
This seems, in fact, to be what happened both in 
the 1920s and in the 1970s to women's influence in 
the Church. During both these eras, systems of in- 
formal access to those in authority were replaced 
by formal systems, In the 1870s and 1880s Eliza 
R. Snow had access to church presidents Brigham 
Young and John Taylor, so it was very easy for her 
to get things done. In the period of turmoil that 
began in the late 1880s--the Manifesto, Utah's bid 
for statehood, a quick succession of Church 
leaders--women lost this informal influence. 

The networks were simply no longer there be- 
cause of the ongoing transition. By 1890 and 
1900 sisters in the Primary were saying, "We 
just cannot make our leaders understand."' That 
is because they no longer had access to the 
leaders. Access was not systematically denied; 
it was just lost in that time of transition. A 
formal system was set up to replace the informal 
system, but formal systems emphasize superior/ 
subordinate relationships, and women therefore 
lost their power, their informal influence. 


A parallel thing happened with the correla- 
tion movement. Correlation was implemented in 
the midst of a quick succession of Church presi- 
dents. Those informal networks that had been 
established over a long petiod of time--Belle 
Spafford was Relief Society president for thirty 


years--broke down. When that kin = 
1S swept away, those dependent upon Toe 

tably lose a lot of ground. Women lost their 

informal access, and it was replaced by a very 

formal system which again emphasized the 
superior/subordinate relationship. = 


One other way women have been able to hold 
power in the Church parallels the role of the 
professional or the expert in other organiza- 
tions. The grain storage program in the nine- 
teenth century and the Relief Society Social 
Services in the twentieth century are good exam- 
ples of women gaining power because they held 
expertise in given\ areas. Women in the Mormon 
Church do not have any exclusive areas of ex- 
pertise now, and that is another reason why 
they may feel a great loss. 


For me, watching women's power rise and fall 
institutionally has been frustrating and pain- 
ful. We live in an age that values and demands 
equality, It is disconcerting to see any one 
group losing power on a regular basis, Informal 
influence and expertise always lose out in times 
of transition. Women do not hold the priesthood; 
therefore they do not have the long-term author- 
ity men have. I think this fact sometimes makes 
us feel that half of the Church, the male half, 
has the power and half of the Church, the female 
half, has no power. This is not entirely true 
since the Church is a hierarchy where very few 
people_have ultimate decision-making power. 


Within a hierarchy everybody is unequal; deal- 
ing with a hierarchy in an age which stresses ; 
equality is very painful. Ideally in a religious 
hierarchy power is arbitrary--and God is the 
Arbiter. Authority is not merited; it is dis- 
tributed by divine decree: ". . aman must be 
called of God by prophecy . . ." Certainly Mormon 
doctrine holds the promise that in spite of the 
hierarchy people can be valued as individuals. 
Ideally, we are unequal within the hierarchy of 
Church society but equally valued as individuals. 
Often, however, since it is run by humans, the 
Church does not function ideally--although I 
have been in situations where it has. 


At most levels of the Mormon hierarchy--from 
the upper echelons down to the families--there | 
are abuses of hierarchal privilege or power, 
abuses that hurt people. I have seen some of 
these abuses and know people who have been hurt 
by them. But I believe that it is possible to 
get people:to reevaluate how the hierarchy 
should function and move it toward functioning 
more perfectly. I believe that President Kim- 
ball's addresses to women in the women's con- 
ference and to men in the general priesthood 
meeting were examples of a Church leader stress- 
ing equality, explaining that people can func- 
tion as equals within an ordered system. 


My personal conception is that, as the New Testa- 
ment promises, the offices of the eccleslastical 
priesthood are given to us only until "we all come 
in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God."" I look forward to the time 
when there will be such a unity and we, having 
come "unto the measure of the stature of the ful-~ 
ness of Christ"! may no longer be given apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers. 
(Ephesians 4:11-13) 


Before concluding my remarks about power, I 
must refer to one kind I have not mentioned. 
It is the sort of power that students of grgani- 
zations are writing about today, the sort of 
power that Christians have always advocated. 
That is personal power. Organizational behav- 
jioralists say that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to change hierarchal organizations 
from the bottom up--at least in the short run. 
If one wants to remain in the organization, one 
Must raise one's personal consciousness to an 
understanding of her or his relationship with 
the institution, and then undertake a self- 
directed resocialization to the organization. 
This has been *true for me personally. Though 
I feel considerable pain at how the Church func- 
tions, particularly with regard to women, I know 
I can choose how I will relate to the organiza- 
tion. I choose to perceive it as both human and 
divine, knowing I can quibble with and sorrow at 
that which is human and rejoice in that which is 
divine. The gospel of Jesus Christ teaches me 
that I have the personal spiritual power--per- 
sonal revelation--to distinguish the human from 
the divine. This personal power is not subject 
to the institution's fluctuations, but it can 
have some impact--however minute--on some corner 
of the institution--however far removed. In 
the midst of pain, that knowledge brings me a 
modicum of peace. 

Jill Mulvay Derr 
Alpine, Utah 
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__SWoman: The Developing Careerist _ 





The "career woman" is an idea and a reality 
that poses complex and often controversial is- 
sues. Beliefs about working women at one extreme 
affirm that work is a potentially rewarding ex- 
perience. Work is economic gain, it is identity, 
it is intellectual stimulation, it is contact 
with a larger and more important world. There- 
fore, women can find great fulfillment in work 
and should be free to explore this option in 
their lives. At the opposite extreme, paid em- 
ployment for women is viewed as temporary, con- 
trary to the feminine nature, detrimental to 
more central missions in life--e.g. wife and 
mother--and family structure, or threatening to 
the male ego and even his job opportunities. 


The facts are that more women than ever before 
work. If a profile could be drawn of the U.S. 
labor force today, it would look much different 
than in previous years. The most dramatic dif- 
ference would be the bulge represented by vast 
numbers of female workers. Between 1950 and 
1974, women's participation in the U.S. labor 
force increased by 100 percent, the greatest 
increase coming from the rank of married women. 
The question is no longer whether most women 
should work outside the home; the question is 
what kind of work will they do? There is no 
evidence that Mormon women are any different 
with regard to this question. 


Decisions to work are based on the same needs 
and interests for women as they are for men. 
Work will not be the only fulfilling part of 
life, or prove to be totally satisfying all of 
the time. Nevertheless, since it will become a 
substantial portion of life, it is important 
to plan for it. 


Preparation for a career is a challenging and 
risky venture. For women, however, the prepara- 
tion phase is often short-changed and the result 
is that women's career success may be limited by 
uncertainties and ambivalence. At least five 
barriers place limitations on the career success 
of women. 


1. Unrealistic or conflicting life expectations 
set up formidable conflicts. 


Developmental psychologists have advanced 
theories that women and men develop separate 
identity structures because of divergent pat- 
terns of socialization. Elements of the so- 
cialization process include early childhood 
association with a primary caretaker who is 
generally female. Gender identity becomes an 
extension from the adult, resulting in separa- 
tion for little boys and attachment for girls. 
Another element arises from childhood games 
that generally consist of group games (team 
sports) for boys and individualized games for 
girls. These differences seem to formulate 
masculine identity in life elements outside 
intimacy, reinforcing separation from others 
with varying degrees of competition and coopera- 
tion and, by contrast, feminine identity 
through relationship-building on a one-to-one 
basis. 


Thus, many. young women looking toward adult 
roles view their futures in terms of relation- 
ship-building--marriage and family life. The 
socialization process is continuously reinforced 
throughout adult years. There is potential 
source for psychological dissonance--an identity 
crisis--when life experiences differ from prior 
socialized views. 


One of the most self-actualizing times of my 
life was the two years spent obtaining a Mas- 
ter's Degree in the Graduate School of Manage- 
ment at BYU. I was studying finance, organiza- 
tion theory, statistics, leadership styles and 
feeling like I had really found my niche. The 
studies were finely tuned to my interest and 
abilities. I was being armed to the hilt with 
attitudes and skills for success in the aggres- 
sive and competitive world of management. Si- 
multaneously, I was attending weekly Relief So- 
ciety meetings on campus where I was frequently 
counseled to develop the virtues of submissive- 
ness, passivity and a heart "willing to submit 
to the desires of my husband.” The result: a 
schizophrenic schism in my self-concept. 


And I was going to work because I wanted to. 
An even more poignant dilemma between an iden- 
tity taken from personal relationships and one 
structured through work occurs in women who 
must work because of economic necessity--the 
divorced, widowed, never-married heads of house- 
holds. 


2. Lack of short- and long-range career planning 
eliminates future direction. 


A simple exercise in perspective may be per- 
formed when time frames are introduced into any 


decision process. Preparation for and perform- 
ance on a job will be far different for a woman 
who thinks she will only be working temporarily 
until "I get married . . - Joe gets out of 
school . We save enough money to redecorate 
the house ." than for a man or a woman who 
looks forward to at least forty years in a 
career. 


In 1976, Brigham Young University's most 
prestigious scholarship, named in honor of the 
current President of the Church, was awarded 
for the first time to young women as well as 
young men. Candidates for the Spencer W. Kim- 
ball scholarship were measured on high school 
GPAs, entrance examination scores, extracurricu- 
lar activities, contribution in high school, 
demonstrated potential for leadership, career 
goals, and direction. In the first year of 
the competition open to both men and women, 
the twelve-men and women selected presented an 
interesting contrast. The women's academic 
credentials were higher in every case. However, 


Women’s career success 
may be limited by un- 
certainties and 
ambivalence. 
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as revealed in personal interviews, the 

women rarely had any vision of how to channel 
those abilities. Most could not pinpoint a 
choice of major, though many spoke vaguely of 
child development. On the other hand, most of 
the young men had clear-cut, long-range career 
goals and step-by-step plans for the next 
decade by which to reach those goals. 


3. Fear of the unknown, particularly how to 
plan a career and what success will mean, 
prevents mobilization. 


In a now famous study, Matina Horner analyzed 
the motivation to achieve in women. In competi- 
tive situations, she found that men were moti- 
vated to achieve with expectation of personal 
rewards. Conversely, women feared achievement 
and expected such negative consequences as loss 
of femininity, personal rejection and isolation. 
They sought to avoid success through diminishment 
or denial of accomplishment. 


For several years I acted as a "management 
assessor" for a seminar that placed potential 
managers in simulated management situations. 

My role was to observe participant behavior and 
identify strengths and weaknesses. After having 
assessed about fifteen men at various seminars, 
I was assigned to a young woman who had recently 
graduated from college. Her management abili- 
ties were outstanding. In virtually every mana- 
gerial dimension--leadership ability, communica- 
tion skills, delegation and effective use of 
subordinates, analytical ability--her skills 
were equal to or superior to those of any of 
the men I had assessed. But when it came to 
discussing her career plans, she fell apart. 

She became inarticulate and appeared to be some- 
what scatterbrained. When pressed about what she 
planned to do with so much management potential 
and talent, all she could say was, "Work for a 
few years, get married and raise children." 

She had no idea where her abilities might best 
be applied in a career, even if only for a few 
years. One of her greatest concerns was that 
men she was dating seemed to feel threatened by 
her entry into the professional world. 


4. Lack of role models makes the future unclear. 


Every, human being engages in building mental 
images of reality. Images of social reality 
and social roles are created out of the raw 
material of observed behaviors. This means that 
there is a wide latitude of choice, and that 
many people will project themselves into experi- 
ences well beyond their training or opportunities. 





Nevertheless, in attempting to describe 

the "social space" in which women generally 

model reality, the spaces for personal relation- 
ships are generally the largest. During child- 
hood, family takes up the most space for both men 
and women. During adolescence, peers provide the 
most space for social learning for both. In 
adulthood, women return to family as the domi- 
nant source for socialization, and men move on 
to the work site. 


Women moving into adulthood in the twentieth 
century have had few predecessors that were 
deeply involved in the work force. Thus, their 
own interests in this area may lie undeveloped 
or unguided by previous models. 


While in the Graduate School of Management 
at BYU, I was one of two women in a class of 
sixty, one of. five in 500 throughout all of the 
management programs. We planned a “Women in 
Management Week" to enable young women to ex- 
Plore career options in this field, and we de- 
cided to highlight the week with a keynote 
speaker--a “role model." We developed the 
following criteria for that speaker: she had 
to have had a successful management career, 
ideally in business (corporate management), of 
long enough duration to be recognized by others; 
she had to be active in the Church; and, hope- 
fully, she would be married in order to provide 
perspective on the challenges of combining 
multiple major life roles. After several 
months of diligent searching, locally and na- 
tionally, we did not find a single woman meet- 
ing our criteria. Instead, we convened a panel 
of three women whose composite met our profile. 


5. Failing to consider options for non-tradi- 
tional careers ensures secondary economic 
status. 


The blessings of economic reward from work 
are mixed at best. A recent study of MBAs in 
the first five years of work revealed that 
that those making the most money were the least 
satisfied with their lives. This was not due 
to dissatisfaction with work, but rather with 
problems related to families, outside activi- 
ties, and general lifestyle. However, many 
women Will find themselves at some future 
point needing a job that pays well not only 
for economic reasons but also as a reflection 
of their ability to contribute and be recog- 
nized. 


At present in the United States, there is an 
earnings gap between men and women that has not 
changed appreciably over the last several dec- 
ades in spite of the rapid influx of women into 
the labor force. In 1978, women earned 59 per- 
cent of what men did. Although many factors 
contribute to this gap, the largest single fac- 
tor is the heavy concentration of women in lower 
paying occupations such as secretaries, secon- 
dary school teachers, and dental assistants. 


There are difficulties associated with the 
pursuit of nontraditional careers, however. 
In addition to possible "fear of success" or 
lack of role models, women receive well-meaning 
advice from significant people that steers 
them toward making limited occupational choices. 


Last year I heard a high-ranking General 
Authority counsel college women to select those 
careers that would "enhance their God-given 
roles [as wives and mothers]." He admonished 
them not to seek careers that would provide 
economic gain and to select majors in fields of 
study related to their life destiny, such as 
"child development or home economics." 


The spirit of this advice is, of course; to 
emphasize the importance of the family and a 
woman's significant contribution to family 
life. It would be hard to disagree with such 
important objectives. But if the advice is 
taken literally, a broad range of career 
choices will be eliminated before they can even 
be explored. The predictable result will be a 
secondary economic position. 


Many issues are still be be explored--impor- 
tant considerations such as how family life may 
be preserved or even enhanced when the wife/ 
mother is out of the home at work, needs women 
have to become more confident and assertive in 
work situations, and the very real nature of 
discrimination in the work place. Impossible 
as it is to suggest specific solutions to career 
barriers and dilemmas, I feel women stand to be 
more successful if they realistically assess: 
their probable participation in the labor force 
and the potential pitfalls that may limit their 
efforts to succeed, 


Susan Wakefield 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Frugal. Housewife 


Well Done 


Cooking dinner on the open hearth and baking 
in the wall oven are activities of some roman- 
tic appeal to me, although I long ago lost in- 
terest in turning out the requisite three 
squares a day. Hearth cookery, which I have 
tried several times, is also a challenge. A 
course I have taught during the last two Janu- 
aries meets in a couple of colonial mansions 
equipped with (reproduction) cooking facilities 
and a very obliging curator who has encouraged 
us to try them out. We now have a traditional 
18th century feast. 


Last year our piece de resistance was musk- 
Yat stew, a notable local dish. I bought three 
little, flat, frozen creatures--cleaned and 
skinned, in plastic bread bags--from a frizzled 
waterman. The place has a sign: "Honk horn. 
Do not get out of car. Vicious dogs." We 
stayed in the car. 


Because the eyeless little heads, clawed 
feet, and fragile ribs were so very repulsive 
to me, I protected the class by retiring to 
another room and hacking them into unrecogniz- 
able pieces. The resulting stew was not bad. 
We cooked the beef-like meat to rags and put 
in plenty of vegetables. Gingerly we all ate 
some and were proud of our daring. 


This year we decided to try everything we 
could think of, a real groaning board, and 
settled on a menu of mushroom savouries, ched- 
dar biscuits, snapper soup, ragout, maced green 
beans, cider, beaten biscuits, bread, spoon- 
bread, gingerbread, doughnuts, johnny cake, 
Indian pudding, trifle, and raspberry fool. 


The soup, based on the fourteen-inch, vi- 
cious, red-blooded snapping turtle one girl 
caught in her pond, was cleaned and beheaded 
before we got it. Such ‘creatures are local 
delicacies. We enlisted a contemporary stove 
for much of the early cooking and picked away 
at the bones for a long time to get the meat 
out. The turtle Was a first for everyone, a 
great success. am 


Girls Who Make 
Their Own Way 


Did girls get from childhood the same busi- 
ness training as boys, and were it clearly under- 
stood in all families that it is not a credit, 
but a discredit, for women to be idle, to hang 
helpless on the men instead of doing their own 
work, and, if necessary, earning their own liv- 
ing, I believe society would be not the worse, 
but the better for the change. Men would find 
out that the more they elevate women the greater 
use they get out of them. If, instead of a man 
working himself to death for his unmarried daugh- 
ters and then leaving them ignominously dependent 
upon male relations, he educated them to inde- 
pendence, made them able both to maintain and 
to protect themselves, it would save him and 
them a world of unhappiness. They would cease 
to be either the rivals--a very hopeless rivalry 
--or the playthings first and then the slaves of 
men, and become as was originally intended, 
their co-mates, equal and yet different, each 
sex supplying the other's deficiencies, and, 
therefore, fitted to work together, not apart, 
for the good of the world. 


Zion's Home Monthly 
15 May 1889 


Visiting Cards 


In the practice of turning card corners, the 
upper left corner denotes "visit," and is used 
for an ordinary call; the upper right hand cor- 
ner turned down means "felicitation," and is a 
visit of congratulations; the lower left hand 
corner "conge,"' represents a farewell call, and 
the lower right hand corner "condolence," ex- 
presses a desire to sympathize with bereavement. 
The rule most generally understood is the turn- 
ing of one end of the card, which denotes a 
wish to see the ladies of the family. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 June 1876 


Exponent II 








To the side of the hearth is the beehive, a 
domed brick oven reached through a small open- 
ing in the hearth wall with a floor about four 
feet in diameter. A fire must blaze on the 
floor of the oven for several hours before the 
walls are warm enough to bake bread. Then the 
experienced cook thrusts in her arm, pronounces 
the oven ready, rakes out the coals, and puts 
in her food for baking. 


This year several outdoor-type males were 
available to stoke the oven fire. I told them 
we needed it hot, and they kept it blazing be- 
yond belief. I was away from the oven most 
of the time helping with other preparations 
and did not realize how very hot it had become. 
When we were finally ready to rake out the 


coals, I put my head in close to look and burned 


off my front hair. With great effort the boys 
raked out the coals, suffering burned eyeballs, 
faces and hands which made me feel guilty for 
days afterwards. Already far behind schedule, 
we put in the bread, gingerbread, spoon bread, 





The Children 


Fill your homes with good reading, music 
and sweet song, innocent games, and every 
thing that will interest, amuse and instruct 
them. A silent home, no smiles, no loving 
words, no sports, is a dull place for the 
young, and one from which they will gladly es- 
cape as soon as they can. Sent out into the 
world before habits are formed; sent out before 
principles of right are fixed; sent out be- 
cause home was not made attractive enough to 
keep them. Many a wrecked life can look 
back, and echo these words; while many a 
grand true man, many a sweet fine woman, 
looks back to childhood's hours, to childhood's 
home, and says (deep from the heart) God I 
thank thee for my parents and early home, for 
they and God have made me what I am. 


Let the parents awake and enter more deep- 
ly, more faithfully, more earnestly into this 
great work, and many in the last great day 
will arise and call you blessed. 


Woman's Exponent 
15 February 1877 


Indian pudding, and beaten biscuits--the prod 
ucts of long hours of preparation--and Bienoas 
the whole bunch black in ten minutes. I think 
we could have made steel in that oven. 


We finally sat down to our feast, singed 
and tired, some already full from having 
sneaked off to eat fugitive lunches. We spooned 
out the ragout with its stew meat and unpeeled 
potatoes simmered to a delectable tenderness in 
a big black pot on a crane. I sawed off the 
charred surfaces of our breadstuffs, and we 
found them delicious with our freshly churned 
butter and traditional conserves. Our wonder- 
ful desserts, prepared largely at home, rich 
with whipped cream and fruit, were wolfed down 


and delighted in by our sated crew. It was a 
meal to remember. 


One is tempted to wonder just how good a 
cook great-great grandmother was and to conjec- 
ture that her successes were the more prized 
because of her failures. Evidence that her 
cooking was indeed legendary survives from 
the very houses our class met in. James Cor- 
bit, away at boarding school, wrote to his 
uncle Daniel Corbit in 1827: "Indeed if I was 
home I should think it paradise eating Grand- 
mother's bread § butter. 0 Dear Me if I only } 
had the least piece of her nice bread § butter, 
I would eat it as greedy as a hog." His grand- 
mother's "receipts" were recorded in a ledger, 
and herewith is an adaptation of her bread 
recipe. It is pretty good. 


1 envelope dry yeast 
1/2 c. sugar 2 eggs beaten 

1c. milk 2 c. mashed potatoes 
3/4 c. butter 5c. flour 


1 tablespoon salt 


Claudia L. Bushman 
Newark, Delaware 


A Woman’s Wish 


"Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 


"Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from Thought's impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing, in its heedless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom's call or Duty's beck! 


"Ah! it were sweet, where clover-clumps are meeting, 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 

No sound except my own heart's sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast, -- 


"Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird's song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing,-- 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long; 


"And I am tired,--so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life's free beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight string running throv! 


"Aye, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude speech 
But women sometimes die of such a greed,-- 

Die for the small joys held beyond their reach 
And the assurance they have all they need.’ 


Millenial Star 
26 September 1887 


It’s Spring :-- 


When the many things we've been telling ourselves 
Are all right and will have to do 

Are suddenly drab*and dingy 

And must be scrubbed like new. 


Iris W. Schow 
Brigham City, Utah 
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Parenthood Sharing 


one rang. 
aps eee cyaasceitl as usual, but caught it on 
the fourth or fifth ring. The caller was the de- 
partment chairman of Behavioral Science at South- 
ern Utah State College, Cedar City, where we 
live, He asked me if I would be willing to fill 
in this quarter and teach one five-hour intro- 
ductory sociology class. It seems that in grant- 
ing a professor leave, the college had ne- ¢ 
glected to cancel his classes. Now that regis- 
tration was complete, forty-five students were 
registered and an instructor was needed. 


The request appealed to me, I hadn't taught 
in about four years, and it would be so nice to 
be back in the classroom. But what do you do 
with a one-year-old, five mornings a week, at 
8 a.m, when your husband has to be in the class- 
room to teach at 9 a.m,? 


I told the chairman I was interested but 
would have to talk it over with my husband Ric. 
I had visions of just not being able to do it 
without feeling undue pressure on the baby and 
myself, When Ric and I discussed it, I was 
surprised--and pleased--at his idea. He thought 
he could dress Richelle, feed her breakfast, and 
bring her to school with him by 9 a.m. I would 
come from my class and pick her up before he went 
to his first class. Perhaps it was because we 
had never before sat down, discussed and worked 
out this kind of problem that I had assumed he 
would be unwilling to make any adjustments in his 
schedule, Even though I had worked for years 
prior to my marriage and afterwards until I was 
pregnant, I had somehow become convinced that 


I was in the middle of diaper- 





this child was ''my job" and if anyone had any 
adjustments to make, it would always have to be 
me. 


I did teach the course and loved the associa- 
tion with the young people, many of whom were in 
their first year of college. I marveled at their 
insights into themselves, their own families, 
and the structure of the communities in which 
they had been reared. Problems of being ac- 
cepted because of religious or class differ- 
ences or being a child from a single parent 
family in a small community were expressed in 
their papers, 


As much as I enjoyed the teaching, I enjoyed 
perhaps even more seeing Richelle and her father 
get better acquainted. Up until this time, with 
Ric's work in archeology and teaching, he was 


The Public vs. the Private Image 


Recently a new set of visiting teachers came 
to my home. As one sister began the lesson, she 
became obviously embarrassed, hesitated, then 
said, "You don't need this. You and your family 
already do these things." 


I blushed a little at her sincere compliment 
and reassured her that I did need and appreciate 
the Relief Society lessons. But as she left, I 
felt a little uneasy. I sensed that she and 
others in the ward based their impressions of me 
on the most visible part of my life, my public 
accomplishments. Would they feel differently 
about me if they could have a private view of 
our home life? 


While I try to avoid hypocrisy, I am human. 
But I think that most of us are afraid to ac- 
knowledge our human side to each other. Perhaps 
we have created a situation similar to the cul- 
ture so poignantly described by Edward Robinson 
in his poem about the rich young man, Richard 
Corey, whom everyone envied because he seemed to 
have everything, but who went home and put a 
bullet through his head. Robinson was making 
a@ perceptive commentary on how deceiving it is 
to judge by appearances. 


I think judging by appearances begins in 
childhood. We learn at a very early age how 
important our public image is, especially to 
our parents. Our behavior and performances in 
public become the manifestation of their success 
or failure. Their egos enmeshed in their off- 
spring, they shower us with attention and praise 
for the 4-H, scout, and school prizes we're 
awarded, the little league games we win, our 
solo parts in Primary programs, and our per- 
formances at piano and dance recitals. Their 
disappointment is just as evident when these 
recognitions go to a neighbor's child instead, 
or when we may have embarrassed them in public 
by our actions or performance. 


The importance of "looking good" is re-en- 
forced by teachers and leaders. Having "arrived" 
becomes more important than the nature of the 
journey. Trophies are only given to the winners, 
not to those who try their hardest. One hundred 
per cent attendance is often stressed more than 


conduct, attitude, or what is learned while at- 
tending. 


Because most children try hard to please 
those who give and withhold praise, they learn 
early to broadcast their Successes and quietly 
Struggle with their failures. Some just quit 
taking risks; it is easier to take simpler 
classes and stay on the honor roll than to ac- 
cept the challenge of a harder course with the 
possibility of failure, 


By the time we are adults, the pattern is 
usually firmly established. We have the part 


of us that is recorded in our mother's scrap- 
book of awards, newspaper clippings, and college 
and mission field letters which describe the 
good things that have happened to us. At the 
same time, there is another part of us secretly 
recorded in our locked diaries or in the re- 
cesses of our mind. Fortunately, there are 
usually enough good friends around who know and 
accept us with all our warts and blemishes so 
that we learn to cope with life and move forward. 


But when we take on the roles of wives and 
mothers, we often find ourselves in a very lone- 
ly situation. Thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the "ideal home, bit of heaven" model, we find 
it hard to admit to ourselves, much less verbal- 
ize to others, feelings of concern, frustration, 
or disappointment. Now, more than ever before, 
we want our parents to be proud of us. We want 
to prove we can do well on our own. Letters 
home are less frequent and now include the lat- 
est achievements of our children, rather than 
our own honest thoughts. 


Even those fortunate enough to have under- 
standing and supportive husbands soon learn 
that men don't enjoy leaving their problems at 
work only to come home to more domestic ones. 
Wives learn to choose their words, and the time 
to express them, very carefully. 


To whom can we turn to expose our inner 
selves long enough to examine and resolve dif- 
ficult issues--such as how to cope with an un- 
expected pregnancy, how to overcome resentment 
over a husband's increasing absence due to em- 
ployment and church work, how to communicate 
with a sullen child? 


The sisters in our ward--women who share some 
of our deepest commitments and hopes--seem like 
promising prospects, but in reality the members 
of our ward may be the very last to whom we'd 
turn. Why? 


We fear their judgment. We Suspect that they, 
even more than our non-member neighbors, judge 
by appearances. We fear that the measuring 
stick they will use to judge us is that "ideal" 
woman described in Church literature and lauded 
over the pulpit on Mother's Day. 


I'm convinced that living the Gospel does make 
people's lives better, and that we as church mem- 
bers do have the responsibility of sharing our 
lifestyle with the outside world. But we aren't 
content to let this way of life speak for it- 
self. In our striving for perfection, we seem 
intent on displaying the appearance of a finished 
product rather than acknowledging the on-going 
process, with its accompanying growth and error. 
Just as we have made our historical characters 


often away. Even when he was home, it was rare 
that I was not also there. 


Richelle was saying "mama" and "daddy" in some 
early approximations, but up to that time, she 
seemed to use either one for either of us, As 
the quarter went on, she began to distinguish 
us from one another. She called me "mama" and 
Ric "daddy," Ric enjoyed doing for her without 
having me hover in the background. Not that I 
meant to hover, but if anything went wrong or 
if he couldn't find something, I was usually 
home and there to bail him out. Now, each 
morning I was gone and the two of them had to 
work out dressing, eating, and getting to school 
by 9 a.m, by themselves. 


I had enjoyed much of my motherhood, but be- 
coming a mother for the first time at age thirty- 
five meant that there were many changes in my 
lifestyle, This break in Richelle's first year, 
which allowed me to once again enjoy the stimu- 
lation of college students without feeling that 
anyone's needs had been sacrificed, was just 
great. I didn't feel Richelle lost me, but that 
she really began to gain her father, I also was 
able to feel personally enriched in an area I 
had so enjoyed before marriage and motherhood, 


Now Richelle is three. I haven't taught 
again, but I am thankful for that one class, 
which, I think, indirectly helped all of us grow 
as members of our family. 


Georgia Thompson 
Cedar City, Utah 


flawless, we now want ourselves, and each other, 
to appear equally unflawed. 


10 
While most of us do sincerely,enjoy our sis- 
ters in the church, we seldom communicate beyond 
a superficial, or just church-related, level. 
We don't trust ourselves or them enough to think 
they would still like us if they knew that we 
didn't like housework, that we shouted at our 
children, or that we preferred sex to sewing. 


We sit quietly in mother education classes, 
happy to glean what wisdom we can. Perhaps we 
never note that it is the mothers with pre- 
schoolers who have the answers to the teen-age 
problems and the relaxed grandmothers who tell 
how they raised their babies, while those strug- 
gling with the immediate problems seldom make 
a comment. On a day that we feel particularly 
self-confident, we may share the secret that 
our baby, too, sucked his thumb for three years 
or cried whenever he was left. It is unlikely 
that we'd ever admit that he still wets his bed, 
and it's unthinkable to speak of masturbation. 
The problems for which we need the most help 
are the ones we don't dare discuss. 


The success stories we will tell--just as 
we have learned to do all our lives; but the 
failures, which are just as normal and perhaps 
more frequent, we try to keep to ourselves. 
Feelings of guilt and loneliness increase, how- 
ever, as we sense the disparity. 


I well remember the amazement I experienced 
when I learned that some women whom I greatly ad- 
mired were silently struggling with their own 
problems. In separate confidential moments, 
one told me about a child who had left the 
Church, another of a financial mistake which 
had cost them dearly, and a third about a dif- 
ficult struggle she'd had with depression. 
These confessions were made in whispered tones, 
with "please-don't-think-less-of-me" looks. 

If these women had only understood the hope and 
courage their honesty gave me, they would have 
shared their burdens earlier. My love and re- 
spect for them has multiplied. 


I appeal for more honesty of the kind these 
women showed me and of the kind I have received 
from many of the contributors to Exponent II-- 
even if this honesty brings with it the risk 
of being rejected by some. We need to accept 
the fact that Mormons, too, are human. Perhaps 
we could then forget our obsession with appear- 
ances, see the public/private image dichotomy, 
and reach out to one another in really benefi- 
cial and supportive communication. 


Gladys Clark Farmer 
Provo, Utah 
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long ago 
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by day of earth 
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Frank McEntire 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


as their tomb 
as they gave up 


Glen Campbell at Harrahs 


their way. 

again, Praise to the music and the man who makes it! 

ainitte To the rhinestone cowboy there on the impudent stage. 

to choose Cheers to the man in white, 
the billowy sleeves and pants fitted like chamois. 

MX and coal : 
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of dazzling turquoise eight inches wide! Bless the size 


will bring us wealth 
of them, the belt and the thing contained, the compactness, 
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the blind 


it will rob us 
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Here and Now 
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searching for more and me and me and me, 
Emma Lou Thayne 
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Like a crooked old man 


or less, and this unsnarled my knot of pain 


but fitting here, while stars burned in the out-world 


now, with singular flames. 


Memories brush by like wings of swift Iirds 


like water within a bottle Pam Porter 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


On Learned 
Helylessness 


Foot rhythm-- 
heart rhythm-- 


or a lake within its shores-- 


Tcansmutation 


or an old married couple. 


rising from his chair Skin wet and glistening in morning sun 
Sharon Morgan 


Provo, Utah The stream splashed sunlight 


an elm stands to greet Not alone in this marathon dream 








as I run up the hill obliterate. Your body embraces strain Onto mossy rocks. 


like love exhausting itself 
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Truth comes As th NG The granite cliff was gold 
ie cu 
i, . = awry The loneliness comes only after-- I can't Across the river. 
too quickly trickles silvé F Ih 
a wheel, As we lie together so I don't 





which proves I couldn't We waded the shallows, our feet cold 


myale Shadow 


Twin white pinnacles 
Thrust into the lowering £1 Greco sky 
Ice-carved Toledo spires 
Etched against dark indigo folds 

of the Wellsville range 

(western boundaries of my world). 
Symbolic pair of hope and guilt 


during pain into unseen corrid 


Blory set in prongs, Each alone . - 
because I haven't On shifting pebbles. 


3 6 
When I turn the top corner 


an incipient sapience, 
Named, begotten, and ordained, 
Another word made flesh, 


Helen B. Cannon 


Logan, Utah even though I'd like to 


The sun slapped my face 
my left ear will hear I just can't Out to the boulder, rising 


the wind's breathy tale 


when I turned to head home 
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Self-encoded with a strength that Game 


It touched my forearm 
4 and then my, brow and Bends the bender, 
For two miles spirit takes then I saw the road Falls on the axman, 
Teaches the teacher. 


or I would have Strong there in the stream. 
but I haven't 
which proves it 


I can't. 


from Montana canyons. 
My back pressed down against 


Down Medford's alley mead! A warm heaviness. 


A murdered burglar's bushy 
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Carrel Sheldon 
Arlington, Massachusetts 





rein upon this lump of clay, 
taunted by night visions 
of tireless journeys. 


speckle like trout still 
in the stream, like 
quail quiet in shade. 


Kristine Barrett 
Sterling Park, Virginia 


A slender stalk splitting concrete, 
Leviathan of love, 
Seed of galaxies. 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 
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Awakening again 
The Most Holy Inquisition 
Of my soul... 


Helen B. Cannon 
Logan, Utah 


It was when you took me 
That you became stone. 


Susan Howe 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Over the past few years, Exponent II has had 
persistent requests for a discussion of prob- 
lems faced by handicapped individuals and their 
families in the Church. While some expressed a 
desire to discuss their own lives and feelings, 
others wanted to know about the experiences of 
people with whom they have much in common. It 
seemed clear to us that people wanted a forum 
to honestly and openly express feelings of pain 
or triumph to others; it also seemed that there 
were those who could offer advice to members of 
the Church on how to be more sensitive to and 
supportive of handicapped people and their 
families. For the Sisters Speak subject for 
this issue, therefore, we asked readers to 
"share with us the thoughts, insights, and 
feelings that you have as a result of having 
a handicapped member in your family." 


Our first response comes from Cecile tad je 
Linford of Los Alamos, New Mexico. Cecile 
describes her experience growing up with a 
handicapped brother: 


Now that I am a parent, I have looked back on 
my childhood and realized that growing up ina 
family with a handicapped child was a unique 
experience. I was nine when my five year old 
brother was stricken*with spinal meningitis 
and polio. When the critical stages of the 
disease finally passed, David was paralyzed from 
his waist on down with some muscle damage in his 
right hand, During the intensive physical ther- 
apy at the Primary Children's Hospital that 
followed, David learned to walk with the aid of 
braces and crutches. 

. 

My parents' basic philosophy was that David 
should be treated equally. The household chores 
were divided and David was assigned something 
he was able to do. Our family activities al- 
ways included him, Each child learned to play 
a musical-instrument. David took accordion 
lessons and was encouraged to perform on fam- 
ily and church programs along with the rest of 
us. One of the most difficult tasks, according 
to my parents, was disciplining David. It took 
a lot of self-control for my parents to punish 
him, but it had to be done. David was never 
given pity. All their sorrow and pity was ex- 
pressed behind the bedroom door. 


As David grew older and approached each mile- 
stone in his life, my parents would anguish and 
worry about how he could accomplish things that 
parents with normal children would take as a 
matter of course. How would he pass the sacra- 
ment? What about scouting, a mission, dating 
girls, marriage, a vocation? Somehow a way 
was usually found through faith, prayer, hard 
work, and courage on David's part. Our family 
was also fortunate to have encountered church 
members, Boy Scout leaders, and school person- 
nel who were willing to go out of their way to 
be kind and helpful to David. He is blessed 
with a very outgoing, optimistic personality. 
This, coupled with my parents' wisdom and sen- 
sible approach, enabled David to accept his 
handicap and make the best of it. 


David learned to pass the sacrament walking 
with his braces and crutches, somehow managing 
the sacrament tray. He collected fast offer- 
ings, became an Eagle Scout, learned to drive 
a car with hand controls, and graduated from 
high school. 





After serving a mission for the Church, 
David attended BYU. He then married a very 
choice, talented girl in the temple. They now 
have five children. David owns and manages his 
own business, a telephone answering service 
originally started by my parents to provide 
employment for handicapped people. David has 
held teaching and leadership positions in the 
Church. He plays wheelchair basketball, ten- 
nis, and water skis in a special sled he de- 
signed and built. 


I do not want to give the impression that 
David's life has been all smooth sailing. There 
have been monumental problems to overcome. He 
has had other health problems including muscle 
transplant surgery, hand surgery, and broken 
legs as a result of many falls. Besides physi- 
cal problems, there are the emotional ones: 
finding self-acceptance, developing a positive 
outlook, and overcoming bitterness and discour- 
agement. 


I have tried to remember the feelings I had 
as a child towards my brother's handicap. 
There were times in public places that I was 
embarrassed because people would stop and stare. 
Sometimes I wondered why this had to happen to 
my brother. Occasionally I was resentful be- 
cause it took so much time to go places. We had 
to wait while David was lifted up and down 
stairs. And then there was the obnoxious wheel- 
chair that had to be folded up and lifted in 
and out of the car. The stress on my parents 
also worried me. As the eldest, I was prob- 
ably more aware of it than the younger children. 


On the other hand, my parents feel that the 
entire family benefitted from having a handi- 
capped child. We all took turns pushing David 
to school, holding his crutches, holding doors, 
fetching things, and lifting the wheelchair 
up and down stairs. Our family is very close 
and loyal to one another. My mother feels that, 
because of having David in our family, her children 
have developed special sensitivities that have 
carried over into their own families. 


David's life is an inspiration to me, and 
I am proud to call him my brother. Imagine a 
lifetime of being unable to move your legs and 
of being dependent upon others. David must 
feel this frustration when he cannot run after 
his toddler as she heads for the street. I am 
sure he would like to be able to help with 
simple chores at home. Instead he has had to 
learn to compensate with the things he can do 
to help. He is a wonderful father and a 
thoughtful husband. 


Lorraine Henriod of Salt Lake City discusses 
some positive aspects of living closely with a 
handicapped person: 


For the past sixteen years there has never 
been a moment during which I was not painfully 
conscious of belonging to a family that in- 
cluded a handicapped member. This is not sur- 
prising--I am the handicapped member. 


At the time multiple sclerosis forced me into 
a wheelchair, I had five-year-old twins--a boy 
and a girl; a ten-year-old boy; a thirteen-year- 
old boy; a girl, fifteen; and a boy, seventeen. 
I also had a concerned, understanding husband. 
Looking back now that my children are grown, I 
believe I have been greatly blessed. For one 
thing, my disease is no worse now than it was at 
that time. 


the thoughts having a handicapped mother gave 
them, but I can say that my handicap is at 

least partly responsible for the fact that my 
children assumed mature responsibilities very 
young and have grown up to be sensitive, depend- 
able, industrious, enterprising adults. From 
the very first they took it for granted that 

any task I was unable to perform was theirs to 
do--and they did it well. For instance, shortly 
after I stopped walking and driving the car, my 
ten-year-old son asked permission to take his 
little brother, soon to start kindergarten, 
shopping for his school clothes. Since he was 
so anxious to take on this responsibility, I 
didn*t consider asking an older relative to do 
it. Together we made a list of what the boy 
would need. I telephoned the store, alerting 
them to the fact that two young boys, with 
charge plate in hand, would arrive that after- 
noon and that the shopping trip had my approval. 
My youngest son started school with the same 
type of clothing I would have bought him. He 
asserted his independence in selecting one 

item, however--a shirt with such brightly- 
colored stripes that his older brother thought 
it was ugly. Knowing that the quality and price 
were all right, the older boy went along with 
the choice, just as I would have done. 


I can't read the minds of my children to know ' 


Y 


My sons and daughters are capable in the kit- 
chen, at the ironing board, the washing machine, 
and at cleaning house. When they left home, 
they were well prepared. This wheelchair has 
never given me pleasure, but it has contributed 
to the education of my children. Judging by the 
results, it was a wonderful tool. 


Cheryl Davis Howard of Medford, Massachu- 
setts, speaks of some of life's obstacles for 
her handicapped mother. Clearly these problems 
have not dampened the humor in Cheryl's home: 


Polio has required some adjustments in my 
mother's life, but she has had the good humor 
to make them. One of its worst side effects is 
cabin fever. Her leg muscles are useless, but 
her desire to "get up and go" is still strong. 
By bracing one leg and then the other and using 
her walkey or someone's arm for support, she 
can walk. She's learned to manage quite cap- 
ably in her own home. Going out brings along 
its own set of obstacles, however. 


Many times inclement weather makes walkways 
too slick for her. Taking a wheelchair necessi- 
tates a big car and/or someone strong enough to 
maneuver. If Mother decides to risk just taking 
her walker, we have to cut down on the length 
of the excursion or scout out places for her to 
sit down and rest. (Leaving handicapped people 
on their own for extended periods of time is not 
a good idea. Once when I left Mom recuperating 
in the shoe department at ZCMI, she had bought 
seven pairs of shoes by the time I got back.) 


Often public restroom facilities are such 
that Mom can sit down but not have leverage 
anywhere to get up. Frequently my sister or I 
will be called to the rescue. Sometimes it 
takes both of us. On occasion my father has 
had to enter the act. Fortunately, Mother has 
never had to spend the day or call the fire de- 
partment. From her restroom experiences, she 
is writing her own version of "How to Make 
Friends and Influence People." Restroom facili- 
ties are improving, although the last “handi- 
capped stall" I was in had enough room for a 
Davis family reunion but no railings. 
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On the other hand, dressing rooms are usually 
cozy affairs modeled after Superman's telephone 
booth. Fortunately, most stores have realized 


that escalators are not the answer for everybody. 


Finding the elevator is sometimes an afternoon's 
pastime in itself, but we no longer find our- 
selves in a shaky wooden cage with the freight. 


In spite of the obstacles involved, Mother is 
still more than willing to venture forth. To 
those who accompany her goes a guarantee to 
develop muscles, understanding, and a sense of 


humor. 


Now an adult, Rubina Rivers Forester of 
Hauula, Hawaii, reflects on her youthful feel- 
ings about her retarded sister, Butchie. She 
openly describes some of the anger, as well as 
some of the happy feelings, she has had towards 
her younger sister over the years: 


I became consciously aware of Butchie when I 
was about eight years old. I began to notice 
certain peculiarities about her: her mouth al- 
ways hung open, her head rolled loosely from 
side to side, her tongue stuck out, she drooled 
excessively. When I asked my mother what was 
wrong, she replied in Samoan, using the kindest 
terms she could think of, that my sister was 
not "good in the head." 


"Not good in the head" at this stage in my 
life didn't seem like an undesirable state even 
with its physical differences--Butchie was show- 
ered with sympathetic clucks of attention; rela- 
tives rewarded her with delicious tidbits and 
expensive toys; Mama and the housegirls never 
lost patience with her; Papa bought her the 
fanciest stroller in the whole South Pacific. 


In 1949 my family emigrated to New Zealand. 
I was on the brink of my teens, and being ac- 
cepted became very important to me. At this 
time Butchie became a threat to my freedom and 
popularity. 


As the oldest girl at home, I became babysit- 
ter for the younger children plus Butchie. I 
was punished every time Butchie escaped the 
yard. I had to put her on the potty chair, 
spoon-feed her, sing her to sleep, and carry 
her around. My feelings toward her began to 
see-saw between acceptance (due to the notori- 
ety I got for having a "freak" in the family) 
and rejection (at my embarrassment from having 
a "dummy'"' for a sister). When I got an "A" 
report card, I would flash it proudly in front 
of my parents as if to say, "See, there's noth- 
ing wrong with me." When a teacher would ex- 
press joy at my grades, I sometimes said, "I 
have a mentally retarded sister, you know." 
When I needed attention from my peers, I would 
say, "Do you know I have a sister who is so 
loose-jointed she can do the splits but can't 
even hold her head up?" When I had to start 
taking Butchie to the Saturday matinee, I would 
pray all the way there and back that none of my 
friends would see us. 


I left New Zealand in 1956 and came to Ameri- 
ca when Butchie was ten. Although her speech 
was thick-tongued, she could be understood. 

She was affectionate, well-behaved, and in 
love with Gene Autry and Roy Rogers. 


For six years I studied in America and after 
graduation returned to the Pacific to teach in 
Samoa. I saw Butchie again when I spent my 
Christmas holidays in New Zealand. She was six- 
teen, short and very fat with a drooping, large 
head, poor muscle control, open mouth and lum- 
bering walk. I felt pity but was at the same 
time repulsed by my sister. I saw her as a 
vegetable whose body was overfed, a spastic 
whose hand shook when she tried to write the 
basic alphabet, a mongoloid mumbling to herself. 


As I began to think about marriage, I saw a 
new threat in Butchie. I worried and fretted 
about giving birth to a mentally-retarded child. 
Should I alert my dates, take vitamins, look 
forward to spinsterhood? 


But after I had my own children, I again 
thought about Butchie and how she had been a 
gauge for my maturity. You see, I had at last 
learned to see her through a mother's eyes-- 
eyes that see beyond the physical body. Now I 
can remember fondly that Butchie cooks delicious 
scones, likes a boy at the training center, 
loves wearing American levis sent from Cali- 
fornia, and can disco. 


A sister from Kaysville, Utah, who signed 
her letter "Jeanette Hugh, Mother of Eddy Hugh" 
discusses some of her triumphant feelings, as 
well as some of her disappointments in people 
around her, that she has had while raising her 
son: 





It's hard to write about a handicapped mem- 
ber of your family without sounding like you 
feel sorry for yourself. I don't really. I 
feel sorry he has only one eye; I feel sorry he 
has a balance problem; I feel sorry he was de- 
velopmentally delayed; I feel sorry he didn't 
get invited to any birthday parties; I feel 
sorry no one invites him over to play or to a 
movie; I especially feel sorry he feels sad 
about it. I feel sorry he won't do his math 
sheet with the other boys and girls in his first 
grade class; I feel sorry we have spent thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars and traveled 
thousands of miles and have received literally 
no medical help. (We do have a good ocularist.) 
I feel sorry family and friends have deserted 
us. I feel sorry his school teacher says, "Oh, 
Brooke (his brother fifteen months older), you 
are so good at everything. But then, I guess 
we shouldn't compare, should we?" I feel sorry 
his Primary teacher says, in response to my 
question of "How's he doing?,"' "Oh, he doesn't 
bother me." 


I wish he were "normal,"' with good vision 
and coordination and strength and confidence. 
But he isn't. And deep down beneath all the 
hurt and prayers and wishing and even guilt, I 
feel the most precious, peaceful bond of love, 
appreciation and admiration for our little 
seven-year-old son; so that sometimes in my 
mind, the tables are turned, and I feel sorry 
for all the mothers who never experience that 
deep repose which transcends all other feelings. 
I don't wish their children handicapped--I 
don't wish them problems--but in a very in- 
tense way, I feel sorry for them for what they 
have missed. 


I always felt peaceful when I held him. 
When he was away from me, I'd cry inside, 
but when I held him in my arms, I wasn't sad. 
I always felt he was such a brave little soul-- 
a perfect spirit willing to accept an imper- 
fect body. I admired him for that. I knew he 
had a tough road ahead. 


was | years old 
or walk until he was five. He didn’t: stand 
alone until he was six. "Good morning, Mom! 
Good morning, Dad!" Do you know how good that 
sounds at 5S o'clock in the morning after a 
child has. been silent for four years? Do you 
know what it is like to walk down the mall and 
know your son is following behind you? All by 
himself? Nobody knows how proud I feel nor 
what an achievement it is. 


He didn't talk until he was four 


The most overlooked truism: He's a real 
person--with thoughts and feelings and plans. 
Please meet him: 


He never wanted to do anything "today." 
"I'll do it tomorrow," he'd promise me. "To- 
day,'' I would insist. On one occasion, he 
complied: "I did it today!" he bragged, and 
then swooping his hand toward the window, he 
exclaimed, "Look how today it is." I looked-- 
it was very today. It wasn't yesterday, it 
wasn't tomorrow--it was today. Today was sur- 
rounding us--all around, in every direction. 
He had seen today; I hadn't. TI had only talked 
about it. "Look how today it is." 


After his kindergarten teacher had been ill 
one day, he wouldn't talk to her when she came 


back. He wouldn't even answer the roll. "Eddy. 
Eddy."" ''I'm not here." "Where are you?" she 
asked. "I'm where you were yesterday when you 


weren't here and didn't tell me." 


"Your hair is cute. You hair is beautiful," 
he tells his sister, Jeanne. "I don't have any 
hair." "You don't?" she asks. "What's that on 
you head?" "My forehead," he explains. "What's 
on top of your forehead?" "My hair that I don't 
have," he assures her. 


"There's good-looking o1' Eddy," he announces 
one day as he looked through his baby book. Bet- 
ter still are his comments as he looks at himself 
in the mirror: "I like me. I really do." 


I'm glad because I don't think the world likes 
him very much. The schools (except for his re- 
source teachers) and the church and the neighbor- 
hood--they don't like to be bothered. Just be- 
cause someone perceives the world a little dif- 
ferently and looks a little different and sees 
a little differently doesn't mean he's a hunk of 
junk. It doesn't mean he's to be ignored or 
pampered or used to compare the wonderful 
achievements and beauty of other children. He 
still could be a warm, sensitive, intelligent 
child of God with possibilities, capabilities 
and responsibilities. 

Society should solicit his subscription. More 
importantly, church members should. All they 
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have to do is really care--live a sermon in- 
stead of preach one. What would it cost them to 
invite him to a birthday party? 


Sheryl S. Allred of Mesa, Arizona, describes 
"the most difficult and yet most precious exper- 
ience I have had"--her short-lived time of hav- 
ing a child with "special needs": 


During our son's birth, he suffered a lack of 
oxygen due to premature separation of the pla- 
centa. Barely alive after his birth, we were 
told to prepare for his death. All tests 
showed almost no brain activity. 


Overnight, though, the prognosis was changed. 
Signs of life appeared. Heavy sedation, admini- 
stered immediately after birth to control sei- 
zures, had masked the true appearance of our son. 


After one week our baby was able to breathe 
without machines, but it was apparent that his 
problems were only beginning. Here was a child 
who never cried of hunger, only slightly when 
in pain or discomfort. We were thankful that 
he was sensitive to touch. He never responded 
to noise, never appeared to be using his sight. 
could not suck or swallow. His body lived, 
but his mind had died. 


After five weeks, we were able to bring 
Daniel home to a family of five brothers and 
sisters, the oldest of whom was ten. Life was 
very difficult for our family. At times I 
felt it was impossible trying to keep up with 
the needs of a young family, being a 24-hour 
nurse to Daniel, a wife, and somewhere through 
all this find some time and peace for myself. 


After six months Daniel died, or I like to 
think he was finally released from a body that 
held him prisoner. The last three weeks of 
his life he rejected food, lost weight, ran 
high temperatures with no sign of infection. 
We didn't fight to keep him alive any longer. 
In the end, Daniel wanted to go home. 


The saddest part of having a handicapped 
child. was not only having to deal with my own 
feare hid acceptance of him, but also those 
of friends and family. If adults can come to 
terms with their own feelings, they in turn 
can help their children relax around and accept 
those who are different. Feelings of fear and 
awkwardness can be replaced with love and un- 
derstanding. After all, when we meet these 
brothers and sisters on the other side, many 
of them will be exalted--we may find ourselves 
among the handicapped. 


r 


Two sisters describe their experiences as 
mothers of mentally retarded grown sons. The 
first, Charlene S. Robinson of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, explains some of the ideas that have 
comforted her through tough times: 


Bryan, now eighteen, was my first child. The 
usual excitement over a first-born child was 
dampened, to say the least, by the news from 
the doctor, the morning following his birth, 
that "Your son is a mongoloid (Down's Syndrome) 
baby." I didn't even know what it meant and 
asked for an explanation. From then on I began 
an endless search for knowledge about what men- 
tal retardation was, how often it occurred, and 
how to cope with the raising of my child. 


Many parents are advised not to take a re- 
tarded child home. Since I was in my late 
thirties, the doctor felt it would be a good 
idea, as I might never have other children. 
It turned out that it was a good decision for 
us to keep our first-born son with us. 


I found I needed to give Bryan lots of love 
and attention and never get discouraged. 
Everything we did for him was long and tedious. 
Each training process that came along--feeding 
himself, dressing himself, walking (he was two), 
and toilet training--took lots of time, patience 
and frustration. Although these hurdles have 
never been fully conquered, we now face new 
hurdles as we attempt to help him gain indepen- 
dence, acquire skills to help him get a job. 


One important factor a mother needs to keep 
in mind is how the retarded child relates to 
others in the community. When he was small, we 
made it a special point to invite all the neigh- 
borhood children into our home each year for a 
birthday party so that they could know him and 
understand his problems. We found by letting 
them be part of our lives, they actually helped 
us. 


It is important for others to know how they 
can help the parents of the handicapped. You 
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need to become acquainted with some of our 
“special children" and learn to know and ac- 
cept them for what they are. Treat them as 
normally as possible. Include them in as many 
normal community activities as you can, They 
may be a little difficult at times, but then 
what child isn't difficult at one stage or anoth- 
er? Since we often fear the unknown, my chal- 
lenge to you is to get to know these children. 


Irene Gilchrist Gwilliam is a sixty-five year 
old widow from Nampa, Idaho. She discusses the 
disappointments and lack of support she has felt 
for years as the mother of a mentally retarded son: 


The cause of our son's retardation was listed 
as unknown. He is also afflicted with severe 
emotional upheavals which attack him about twice 
a year and last about two or three days, during 
which time he is unable to eat or sleep, is ag- 
gressive and hostile. In his everyday condition, 
he is gentle and agreeable. Our son has lived 
at Idaho State School and Hospital, located here 
in Nampa, Idaho, since he was six years old. 
During these years, I have visited him at least 
weekly. 


You ask for suggestions for increasing sensi- 
tivity of others toward the handicapped and 
their families. I am a member of an active 
LDS family of five children. Of this family, 
I have only one relative, a niece, who shows 
concern of any description for my handicapped 
son. If my deceased husband's family of seven 
brothers and sisters felt some concern, they 
never showed it. Unexpressed concern does 
nothing to ease the ache in the heart of the 
parents of a handicapped child. 


We took our son to our bishop to be baptized 
when he was eight years of age. Our bishop, a 
hard-working, sincere person, was visibly ill at 
ease about the whole procedure. While making 
out the necessary forms in his office, he tuned 
in a football game on his desk radio to divert 
himself, no doubt, from the unorthodox situation 
with which he was called upon to deal. This did 
very little for our feelings. 


The Director of Volunteers at the State 
School was contacting various church's women's 
organizations to try to enlist their aid in vol- 
unteering a few hours each month to sew in the 
ISSH sewing room, as a means of trying to break 
down the isolation between the institution and 
the communities. I attempted to help her in 
this project, but was told that it was against 
Relief Society rules for Relief Society groups 
to participate in activities "outside of 
Church programs."' I do personal volunteer 
sewing each week there, where I meet women 
from various denominations. 


Families, and especially parents, of handi- 
capped people need to know that someone cares 
about their handicapped family member and 
about them. We are not mind readers. People 
may feel concern, but we never know that un- 
less it is at least partially expressed. I do 
not mean pity by any means. On many occasions 
I have tried to break the silence about our 
son with various people, and the stock reply 
I have received on numerous occasions has beer, 
"Does he know you when you visit him?" This 
query has become so wearisome that I no longer 
try to talk to people about our son. 


I became a widow in 1979, and this, too, 
has been an educational experience for me. The 
ordinary Church person looks first to relatives 
and then to fellow Church members for moral 
support in the big situations in life. I guess 
I am not greatly sought after socially by most 
of my family or fellow Church members because 
associating with me--because of my widowhood 
and my son--reminds them of the serious side of 
life. After all, it is much more relaxing to 
tune in a football game or to have "'sisterly" 
companionship while quilting than it is to 
reach out to some fellow member who is a remin- 
der of the sober side of life. 


Two sisters who are mothers of deaf sons have 
shared their feelings with us. They, too, 
discuss their disappointments over the insensi- 
tivities of those around them to whom they have 
looked for support and help. The first sister 
is Marjorie Jones of Norcross, Georgia, whose 
deaf son is now an adult: 


As a deaf person, our son Carl has little or 
no ability to comprehend intangible concepts. 
His idea of logic does not conform to ours. He 
sees situations as they are, not as they are 
supposed to be. He sees truth and truth, a lie 
as a lie; there is no in-between. He cannot 
understand vagueness or ambiguity. We might 





say he has grown up confused by the inconsis- 
tencies of the adult world. 


For example, when Carl was six years old, 
he received a lecture and spanking almost every 
Sunday for two months because I had been told 
by a mother in our ward that he was tormenting 
her six-year-old daughter. Carl would cry and 
say "No," meaning he had not done what he’was 
accused of. One Sunday the mother brought her 
daughter-~hys al"and with a bloody nose 
and a huge bruise on her forehead--to me, say- 
ing, "Carl pushed her off the stage."" As I 
started to look for Carl, I remembered--he was 
home with a bad case of chicken pox. There 
were no dpologies, no reprimands to the scream- 
ing child, and I wondered how many times this 
child and others had failed to tell the. truth 
at Carl's expense. 


Ineptness and insensitivity have been the 
pattern in Carl's academic life. Each year 
he was subject to an audiological test and 
hearing aid evaluation, as well as a psycho- 
logical test, which made him miss valuable 
school time since no school would accept him 
until these were performed. Each year some 
new idea had to be tried which meant either a 
different teacher or a different school system. 
Carl, at the age of sixteen, was finally fed 
up with school, teachers, and broken promises. 
He refused to go back to an integrated (hearing 
and non-hearing students in the same classroom) 
school environment when his promised tutors of 
the deaf failed to attend classes regularly to 
interpret by signing. 


People's fears, inconsistencies and broken 
promises have also characterized his religious 
training. Primary teachers expressed fear when 
they knew Carl would be in their classes. Each 
teacher claimed she couldn't hold his attention 
and take care of the rest of the class. Many 
times we asked for a one on one teacher but 
could find no takers. During those impression- 
able years, his church behavior and attitudes 
were formed. 


When he was Mutual age, some brethren made 
half-hearted promises to Carl to teach him 
photography, car repair, scouting skills, etc. 
on a one-to-one basis; in most cases, these 
were never carried out. After awhile, Carl 
refused to attend. When he was fifteen, a 
sister volunteered to teach him in Sunday 
School. She was so excited and promised so 
much that Carl, too, took on a glow at the 
prospect. For four weeks it was exciting to 
watch Carl eagerly arrived at church to attend 
his own class. The glow began to wane as the 
teacher began to appear unprepared and just 
sit and talk to Carl or merely re-hash old 
lessons. Finally she stopped going to his 
class at all or didn't show up at church. 


Since he has been a prospective elder, for 
almost two years now, not one member of the 
elders quorum has even shaken his hand. As a 
matter of fact, up until a few months ago the 
presidency didn't even know he existed. 
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We had the single adults--Carl's age group-- 
to our home for a swimming party. It was : 
Carl's first church experience in our new-ward 
He was happy with those he met. Several of the 
young people promised to keep in touch, Not 
one promise was kept. 


We have a lovely, intelligent son. We have 
a son who no longer trusts adults. If one prom- 
ises him something, he now puts on this wry, 
knowing smile. We know that in a high percen- 
tage of cases that the promise is just a weak 
adult trying to get out of an awkward situation. 


Few wards are equipped with accomplished 
total communication translators. In most cases 
teaching the entire church program falls into : 
the laps of the parents. This will continue 
until distances are dissolved and the deaf can 
form groups together. (There are wards for the 
deaf in more populous areas.) This grouping, 
however, will not take place during the impor- 
tant Primary and Mutual years; waiting longer in 
most cases will prove to be too late. Adults 
must lose their fear of communicating with the 
very young deaf. These precious ones aren't 


going to hurt them; they will only love them-- 
too much, 


Kay Gardner of Kent, Washington, offers ad- 
vice as to what thoughtless remarks we should 
avoid if we desire to lighten the load carried 
by those who have handicapped family members: 


I am the mother of a profoundly deaf nine- 
year-old boy. While he is fiercely loved and 
cherished by all the members of his family, he 
is also a great deal of work for all of us and 
the source of many frustrations. One of these 
is the outraged feeling that hides behind my 
smile when well-meaning but unthinking members 
of the Church produce the "right things" to 
say week after week. Unfortunately, these 
idealistic statements have no basis in fact 
and only add to the lack of understanding that 
exists between families of the handicapped and 
the general public. Because our LDS families 
who care for handicapped loved ones are under- 
going overwhelming stress in the daily routine 
of living, I feel it is sad they are subjected 
to the needless mental pain inflicted by un- 
thinking church members--bishops and stake 
presidents included. Certainly ideas and goals 
serve a purpose, but we families of the handi- 
capped are in much greater need of understanding 


and empathy. For us, the gulf between the ideal 
and the real is wide. Let's examine the plati- 
tudes: 


"What a wonderful blessing for your family!" 


Maybe. If a family supports the handicapped 
child as it should (and many do not), vast 
changes in the life-style of all family members 
will result. Goals and priorities will change. 
Each family member is directly affected as each 
relates to the child in his own support area. 
This entails much responsibility and maturity. 
It can also foster jealousy and resentment. 
Care for the child is extremely time-consuming 
and puts a tremendous strain on family living. 
There is the ignorance of outsiders who stare 
and whisper and the cruelty of children. There 
are biases and prejudices to fight. We have 
found the unending battle with educational ad- 
ministrators to be a greater burden than our 
son's handicap. The additional expenses place 
a heavy financial burden on the family. Our 
son must live with a severe language depriva- 
tion which makes education terribly difficult. 
His life will be a hard one. Even now he must 
spend long hours with a tutor while other chil- 
dren are at play. Deafness may be a challenge, 
but I certainly would not call it a blessing. 


"It brings you so close together." 


Hardly. The daily effort of living with 
constant tensions and frustrations places enor- 
mous strain on family relationships and tends 
to drive families apart. Often one or both 
parents have difficulty accepting the handicap; 
for many fathers it becomes an identity prob- 
lem. The divorce rate for couples with a 
handicapped child is high, both in and out of 
the church. In case after case it has been 
the handicapped child that precipitates the 
divorce. This is especially tragic because it 
compounds the child's problems at a time when 
he desperately needs stability. The added 
work, the financial strain, the guilt feelings, 
the loss of esteem--it takes a remarkably 
strong family to survive these pressures. 


"He was given his deafness for a special 
purpose.” 
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Spring and the Easter season--a glorious 
time normally, but this particular year I was 
unaware of the budding renewal of life that 
was going on around me. My oldest child, ; 
Michael, was in the hospital. I was standing 
by his bedside looking down at him. He was a 
handsome young man of fifteen. His big eyes 
looked up at me full of the silent communica- 
tion that we had long ago established between 
us. This time he was searching my face to see 
how I felt about his situation: abdominal 
pain--cause unknown; exploratory surgery neces- 
sary. 


"It's going to be all right, ol' buddy," I 
smiled, reassuring at least myself with the 
positive tone in my voice, Then I added, "Are 
you sleepy?" 


Satisfied that I felt good about things, he 
closed his eyes and said softly, "I want to 
go home." 


I had heard that particular request from 
Michael many, many times before, in many differ- 
ent situations. This time I swallowed hard and 
gripped his arm. The emotions of love, hurt, 
and sometimes guilt overwhelmed me as my mind 
reached back to the time, years ago, when my 
wife and I made the decision to place Michael 
in an institution for the mentally retarded. 


Life at that time had become too much, Our 
other children would obviously feel the nega- 
tive impact of an extremely limited life if we 
kept Michael in the home. Didn't they deserve 
a "normal"' environment? On the other hand, 
didn't Michael deserve all the love and pro- 
tection home-life could give him? The eternal 
dilemma of the parents of the retarded--heads 
you lose, tails you lose. 


My thoughts were interrupted as my wife, 
Mary Anne, came into the room and whispered, 
"They want us to go to the waiting room. They 
are going to take him to surgery now." 


The clock in ‘the waiting room seemed to grow 
several times its actual size, and the minutes 
slowly ticked away. Some people nearby were 
talking to a doctor about the favorable out- 
come of their loved one's operation. We tried 
to take vicarious comfort from their good news. 
It was an hour and a half into Michael's sur- 
gery. We didn't know it then, but another two 
hours would pass before we heard anything from 
our surgeon. 


When it became apparent that we were in for 
a long stay, Mary Anne said to me, "'The kids 
have been home alone a long time now, and it is 
dinner time. Why don't you go and get them 
taken care of?" 


I started to suggest that she go instead, but 
changed my mind when I saw the expression of 
concern on her face, I felt a little like I was 
abandoning both of them as I left. 


I drove home and prepared a simple meal for 
Michael's sister and two brothers. Of course, 
they wanted to know if he were all right, but 
before I could answer them the telephone rang. 
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This statement, with its implied connota- 
tion of worthiness or unworthiness, has over- 
tones of fatalism that I find unjustified in 
scripture. While sentiments of this nature may 
be comforting to some, it seems most likely 
that handicaps are the results of human error 
or accidents of birth. This fatalism manifests 
itself in resigned passivity, when in fact all 
resources should be geared to overcoming the 
handicap, which will be hard enough without the 
burden of supposed guilt, 


"How marvelous that he has this opportunity 
to be an example." 


While there is no doubt he will be an example, 
I'm not sure he would deem it a "marvelous oppor- 


tunity." The long years of incredible struggle 


that it takes for a deaf person to acquire speech 


would gladly be traded for normal hearing if 


that were possible. Do-gooders with this patron- 
izing attitude have simply not thought it through. 


I approach the last pronouncement with hesi- 
tation, but feel I must include it because of 
the needless anguish it evokes. Incredibly, 
more than one LDS person has said, 


“Perhaps it would have been better if your 


Mary Anne's voice choked. "He almost died on 
the operating table," she cried. "The surgeon 
said it was a ruptured appendix and the worst 
case of peritonitis that he has seen in all his 
long years of practice. He expects Mike will 
die." 


I hung up the phone, slowly sat down and 
told the-other children that their brother would 
probably die. I felt that they should be told 
frankly, to help ease the shock later on. There 


were tears and anguish, and while I was straight- 


ening things up in the kitchen, I thought of 
other parents. I thought of how parents go to 


God in prayer for the life of a dying child. I 
thought of how parents often make "bargains" 
with the Lord for the deliverance of their 
child. 
a few precious years longer. 


Anything to extend the association for 
I thought of how 





Michael had been intimately acquainted with 
pain throughout his life: toe nails torn off 
suddenly because of his inability to size up a 
dangerous situation; severe blows to the head 
due to lack of understanding and sometimes 
frustration; a swollen throat due to prolonged 
infection; rush trips to the emergency ward due 
to innumerable causes; swallowed rocks and 
safety pins; and finally seizures--seizures 
that can kill, "Just another manifestation of 
brain damage," the doctors had told us. Very 
academic, Very heartbreaking. 


I found myself whispering the words, "How 
can I ask God to extend this life of suffer- 
ing? How can I ask God to take our child in 
death? Heads you lose, tails you lose." 


I drove back to the hospital. When I en- 
tered his room, I found that Michael was not 
suffering silently. He was screaming in agony. 


child had not survived. Since his condition 
is so handicapping, would it not have been bet- 
ter for him to have been allowed to return di- 
rectly to the celestial kingdom?" 


(I am assuming that readers are familiar with 
the doctrine taught by Joseph Smith that chil- 
dren who die before the age of accountability 
go straight to the celestial kingdom with 

no judgment necessary. [D.H.C. 2:380-81]) 

This subject is open to endless debate by 
church members and philosophers. For our 
part, it was unthinkable to have prayed for 
anything other than our son's recovery even 
had we known he would be severely handicapped. 


Discovering that a child is handicapped can 
be a trauma of unparalleled magnitude. There 
is first disbelief, then grief akin to death. 
At a time when a child needs 100% acceptance 
from his parents and his parents need posi- 
tive, supportive reassurance to help them ad- 
just to the handicap, statements and inquiries 
of this type are grossly inappropriate and cer- 
tainly do nothing to smooth the acceptance 
process, 


What, then, can church members do? What 
should their attitudes be? More understanding 
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He was experiencing horrible pain. The anes- 
thesiologist explained that if he had given 
Michael the normal amount of anesthesia, his 
blood pressure would have dropped to zero. He 
was largely on his own, and it was terrible. 
One can watch a person in heavy sedation slip 
quietly away, but how could my wife and I en- 
dure those piercing screams? 


Friends joined us in prayer. Jesus had 
raised Lazarus, hadn't he? Was my child less 
important than Lazarus? Lazarus was dead when 
Jesus came. Michael was still alive! What 
was sustaining him? Then the thought struck 
home with great force--Michael had no concept 
of death in any form! He had no thought of 
his own death. Death was non-existent in his 
elementary mind, He was dealing with the pain 
and discomfort at face value, He wasn't even 
worrying. He was attempting to alleviate his 
pain by cracking one of his stupid, retarded 
jokes. Then he struggled to push his leg over 
the side of the bed and moaned, ''Put on my 
pants and go home." 


"Dear God, Thy will be done,'"' I prayed. An 
initial crisis seemed to pass. Vital signs 
were improving. The hospital staff were work- 


ing like beavers, and quickly gave him morphine. 


The screams subsided then, but death was still 
imminent unless the vital signs held and 
stabilized. For some unknown reason, amidst 
the turmoil, a gentle, reassuring feeling came 
over me. 


"We'll take it a day at a time," the doctor 
said, "It's a miracle he's made it this far." 
His voice was terse, deliberate, and contained 
no false hope. 


The days did pass, one at a time. There 
were storm clouds overhead, and it rained al- 
most continually. I marvelled at how Michael 
had the ability to just accept things. If I 
had been in his place, my imagination would 
have killed me. 


"We'll wait and see,'' was all the doctor 
would say. Then, almost unexpectedly, Easter 
morning arrived. This time, while the ascend- 
ing sun cut through the dark storm clouds and 
beamed through the windows of the hospital, 
the doctor turned to my wife and said, "It's 
a happy Easter."' This was our first medical 
indication of Michael's ultimate recovery. 


In Michael's world there is no death--just 
"Momma,'' "Daddy," "Home" and other important 
things. Michael is in no hurry to go to heav- 
en; his heaven is all around him. True, his 
heaven is full of pain and suffering, but who's 
to say that the real heaven would offer him 
more happiness right now? Life here is eternal 
to Michael. 


When Michael finally does pass away, if I 
am not already there to meet him, perhaps he 
will put in a good word for me, wink at some 
of my shortcomings, flip a coin and say, "Hey, 
Dad--heads you win, tails you win!" 


Boyd M. Jolley 
American Fork, Utah 


of the realities, more empathy and honest con- 
cern would be sincerely appreciated. 


Another need is for someone to whom feelings 
and fears may be confided without fear of judg- 
ment, even when they are negative feelings. 
Most importantly, families of the handicapped 
are in more need of help than they are of sen- 
timents. Volunteer your help and your time 
often; don't wait to be asked. Within the 
church setting, teachers who are patient and 
willing to learn the skills necessary to teach 
the handicapped are desperately needed. Let 
the words of the Savior be your guide: 'Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these . + ye have done it unto me." 


Our guest editors from Ohio, who are prepar- 
ing the next issue of Exponent II, have sug- 
gested this question for the Sisters Speak 
columm: "Many women say they feel a special 
sense of sisterhood in the Church. President 
Kimball has compared sisterhood with priest- 
hood. What does this 'sisterhood,' that we so 
often speak of, mean to you and how have you 
experienced it in your life?" Please limit 
your responses to two typewritten pages and 
have them to us by August 8, 1981. 
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More Mormons reportedly are unhappier with 
their lot in life today than ever before. Is 
it simply a matter of changing expectations in 


the culture? Or is there a "satanic conspiracy" 
that barrages us with false information that 
criticizes our God-given life-style, goals, and 
accomplishments? 


I would argue that there is a satanic con- 
Spiracy--though not the one most people suspect. 
I believe Satan's "agents" are primarily Mormon 
women and men, and his weapon is illusion and 
self-deception--what the Buddhists call maya, 
the obstacle to liberation. Moreover, I would 
Suggest that our problems as Latter-day Saints 
result from acceptance of and allegiance to 
definitions of happiness, success, and fulfill- 
ment which are foreign and contradictory tothe 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, however commonplace they 
may be in Mormon culture. We have been warned 
countless times that ''the time will come when no 
man or woman can live on borrowed light."" Yet 
we take the ideas and trends that become current 
in the world, and all too often in the Church, 
as the only alternatives, rather than challeng- 
ing and subjecting each to be tested against the 
scriptures, personal study and reason, and con- 
firmation, interpretation, or rejection by the 
Holy Ghost, and seeking for truly creative al- 
ternatives. Insofar as we blindly accept eith- 
er gentile values (such as choosing not to 
have children) or Mormon folk values (such as 
having as many children as fast as possible or 
allowing sex only for procreative purposes) in 
lieu of seeking Gospel alternatives, our prob- 
lems will not only be deserved but will persist 
and intensify. 


If we take care to distinguish between worldly 
and Gospel values, it becomes obvious that many 
Mormons--in the past men especially, but increas- 
ingly more women as well--are seeking and claim- 
ing a right to opportunities and rewards that can 
only be derived from a way of life that is in 


ultimate conflict with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


While on some issues the contradiction is obvious 
(for example, those outside the Church who most 
loudly championed an end to sexual double-stan- 
dards did not seek to teach men the law of chas- 
tity), in most other areas debated we find a com- 
mon underlying theme: that women be allowed to 
be as selfish as men. It is ironic that those 
who most loudly preach Adam Smith's false gospel 
of selfish individualism as a cure for economic 
ills cannot recognize that same philosophy at the 
core of much of the women's movement they so 
vehemently oppose. But it is obvious to others, 
for listen as you might, you will not hear voices 
clamoring for equal access to thé "fulfillment" 
of a Detroit auto assembly line; the "status," 
"privileges,"' and "recognition" that accrue to 
one who cleans chicken coops; or salaries equal 
to those of non-union migrant farmworkers. 


Much of the rhetoric of fulfillment and suc~ 
cess neglects to acknowledge that in this real, 
fallen world all should--though in fact only a 
few are compelled to--bring forth bread by the 
sweat of their brows all the days of their lives. 
It should, at the same time, be remembered that 
the "equal wages'' demanded as a supposedly neces~- 
sary component of "fulfilling" jobs are in con- 
tradiction to the often-stated Gospel law, ''Ap- 
point unto this people their portions, every man 
[or woman] equal according to his family, accord- 
ing to his circumstances and his wants and needs" 
(D & C 51:3). The problem is also not that women 
entering the job market would necessarily dis- 
place men. It is true that under both Republican 
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and Democratic administrations the United States 
Operates on the assumption that some unemploy- 
ment is "healthy." But an economy does not--and 
should not--have to be run that way to’ be truly 
healthy. Only in a planned-unemployment economy 
such as ours do women entering the work force 
necessarily jeopardize men's jobs. 


The real problem involves each of us having 
to make choices between the Lord's way and 
Satan's pseudo-alternatives. Most critical is 
discerning between truly becoming more Christ- 
like and the various false senses of self-worth 
and identity that Satan offers us. The former 
is eternal in potential, while the latter are 
sheer deception. Making this judgment is all 
the more difficult because the devil's values 
are what characterize our everyday experience 
and common cultural background, in and outside 
the Church. Until very recently, growing up 
Mormon, statistically, meant growing up sur- 
rounded by American middle-class values. Mem- 
bers of the Church in the United States have 
been warned repeatedly because we are so wedded 
to American and middle-class cultural values.* 


Perhaps nowhere, except in the directly 
related area of military affairs, is our per- 
ception of the Gospel more distorted by the 
culture that surrounds us than it is in the 
concept of patriarchy. In this, the devil 
inverts the true order of things. If we contrast 
the worldly concept of patriarchy with the Gospel 
principle, the contradiction is obvious. To the 
world, a patriarch is the embodiment of machismo: 
tough, domineering, never showing emotion, given 
to violence (symbolized in Roy Rogers' recent 
song, “'Hoppy, Gene, and Me" with its damning 
chorus, "We taught you how to shoot straight, and 
that cowboys never cry"). By contrast, Jesus 
wept. From a worldly point of view, his only 
"masculine" act was cleansing the temple. If we 
study the laws which govern the operation of the 
Priesthood, for Gods as well as men, we find 
that the powers of heaven are inseparably con- 
nected to what the American culture mistakenly 
considers feminine rather than simply God-like 
attitudes and actions: persuasion, long-suffer- 
ing, love unfeigned, kindness, charity, virtue, 
gentleness. Moreover, our culture fosters a de- 
lusion that being a patriarch gives one authority 
to dominate, whereas the scriptures show that idea 
is false, and that "as soon as they get a little 
authority, as they suppose [note that the text 
does not say they even have authority, just that 
they suppose they do], they will immediately be- 
gin to "exercise unrighteous dominion" (D §& C 
121:39). In fact, no power or influence can or 
ought to be maintained except by what, to a 
"practical man,"' are very ineffective methods: 
taking the risk of trusting and loving. Our 
concepts of patriarchy (and matriarchy) are per- 
verted by the world we grow up in and from which 
we derive our values, That misdirected commit- 
ment is accentuated by a process that begins in 
early childhood as we acquire a sense of self, 

By the time we begin to walk, most of us are 
becoming "hooked"! on a false source of sense of 
self-worth. It happens without any ill inten- 
tions on the part of those immediately involved-- 
such as indiscriminate praise being bestowed on 
children. We are reinforced by others--not to 
seek extellence, develop our talents, or be 
anxiously engaged in good--but rather, like the 
hypocrites praying on street corners, to be seen 
of men and women or to obtain the rewards that 
we think others respect, An external source of 
sense of self-worth is a vicious, tenacious trap, 





Over the years I have known a number of men 


and women who were serious musicians, Too many 
of them could/would settle for nothing less than 
a professional or a soloist's career--and ended 
up settling for nothing, bitterly, When it be- 
came clear they were "'also-rans" in the big race, 
they often abandoned their music completely. 

By way of contrast, my wife can perform at a 
concert level, and has done so, But she does 

not need to be a soloist, and does not live for 
the applause, She is as happy being an accom- 
panist or in an ensemble, Her reason for per- 
forming is her love of music, All this is to 
highlight the fact that if our activities are 
strictly means to an end, and the end is obtained 
from outside ourselves in the world, we become 
dependent on others for our rewards, our sense 

of self-worth and motivation, and our very lives. 


Too many Latter-day Saint men and women are 
unhappy with themselves for the wrong reason, 
We are victims of alienation from the means of 
redemption--Christ--"for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved."' We all have unrepented sins to 
overcome, we all fall short of the glory of God, 
and our proper burden as saints is to work to 
overcome our weaknesses through the grace of 
Christ and to serve others, But many of us are 
instead constantly seeking other tokens and 
signs of our personal worth, rather than build- 
ing a relationship with the Savior, even though 
we are constantly warned that the worldly way 
is doomed, We seek something--salary, status, 
professional position, Church calling, big house-- 
which supposedly certifies our self-worth, But 
if salary is our measure of self-worth, what 
happens during a depression when no raises are 
given? Or if professional status is the measure, 
what happens at the top end of the promotion 
ladder, or on retirement? If we move into a ward 
with a "labor surplus," what happens if our iden- 
tity is tied to having a significant Church call- 
ing? If a mate no longer seems to notice in us 
what this society considers "beauty" or "hand- 
someness" (which, by definition in America, begins 
to decay after adolescence), where do we turn? 
Put another way, if we develop a dependent rather 
than an independent self-concept, we will be at 
the mercy of every wind of social stimulus. 
Specifically, if we have any other measure of 
ourselves than the quality of our personal rela- 
tionship with the Lord--the one relationship 
with which no one else can interfere, with the 
person we can trust not to change or abandon us-~ 
we will be caught in an endless cycle of grasping 
and craving, slaves to an ultimately insatiable 
desire , . . unliberated, 


The foregoing is relatively easy to say as it 
applies to individuals; however, it may be hard 
to overcome our weaknesses and achieve the rela- 
tionship we know we should have in practice, 

But in the case of women in marriage, special 
problems must be faced. Some seem to think that 
a woman should draw from or base her sense of 
self-worth on her husband as he does from 
Christ, There are some immediate contradictions 
to that view. For instance, a woman cannot fol- 
low or obey her husband's counsel "in righteous- 
ness" unless she maintains a well-developed rela- 
tionship with the Lord on her own, This rela- 
tionship should serve as a standard or measure 
of whether or not her husband is "in tune," 
Personal as well as family prayers are essential 
in marriage for both husband and wife, A wife 
does not have the right to follow her husband 
blindly, as Brigham Young was fond of pointing 
out, to hell or anywhere else: 





Now those men, or those women, who know no 
more about the power of God, and the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, than to be led entirely by 
another person, suspending their own understand- 
ing, and pinning their faith upon another's 
sleeve, will never be capable of entering into 
the celestial glory, to be crowned as they an- 
ticipate; they will never be capable of becoming 
Gods. They cannot rule themselves, to say 
nothing of ruling others, but they must be dic- 
tated to in every trifle, like a child. (Jour- 
nal of Discourses 1:312) 


For single and married women, as much as for 
men, "but one thing is needful: and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.'"' But beyond waiting, like Anna, 
on the Lord in the temple; annointing Him with 
myrrh and washing His feet with her hair as did 
Mary; or listening reverently, what are a woman's 
proper roles? They may include a husband/family, 
but even these must not displace Christ as the 
center of her life, There is room for both in 
anyone's life only if the relationship with 
Jesus is maintained and enhanced, If that de- 
cays, all else will eventually crumble to dust. 
Beyond having a family--or, for some, in spite 
of lacking a family--there are many other areas 
in which we all can gain great joy as we develop 
our talents, but only if we do so with an eye 
single to the glory of God. 


Over the years, I have known women who, for 
reasons seeming to range from laziness and 
"pollyanna-type" rationalization on one extreme 
to good-intentioned but outright misunderstand- 
ing of doctrines, have claimed marriage as a 
justification for burying some of their talents. 
Some do it unhappily, with resignation; others 
bitterly; and still others with what appears to 
be a sigh of relief, But I have never seen a 
scripture (including scripture as defined in 
D & C 68:3-4) that licenses or justifies a woman 
to bury any of her talents when she gets married. 
That doesn't mean that a married woman, any more 
than anyone else, will always be able, or have 
a-right to develop and exercise her talents 
under optimum or most favorable circumstances. 
But within the constraints of time, responsi- 
bilities, money, and the competing demands 
which everyone's multiple talents make on them, 
not a séngle talent is to be wasted, All those 
things with which the Lord has blessed and en- 
trusted us are stewardships which are to be 
enlarged, There can be no rationalizing of 
this covenant, for all our talents are gifts 
from God, including the gifts of the Spirit, 
and if talents are buried, they are lost--the 
most important single talent being our testi- 
monies (D & C 60:2, 13). 


In the autumn of 1904 Albert Schweitzer 
made a covenant to serve. He at first inter- 
preted that covenant as many LDS women do mar- 
riage. He was rapidly becoming established as 
an international figure in music, musicology, 
theology, and New Testament studies, As the 
result of a conscious decision to work to be- 
come more Christ-like, he resolved to dedicate 
the remainder of his life, after his approach- 
ing thirtieth birthday, to becoming 2 médicai 
doctor and serving the natives in the heart of 
the jungle of what was then the French Congo, 
He saw this decision as requiring him to even- 
tually sacrifice his previous interests com- 
pletely, He was to learn that, in fact, there 
was another way: 





For keeping up my organ playing I had the 
magnificent piano with pedal attachment, built 
specially for the Tropics, which the Paris Bach 
Society had presented to me in recognition of 
my many years of service as their organist. 

At first, however, I had not the heart to prac 


tice. I had accustomed myself to think that 
this activity in Africa meant the end of my 
life as an artist, and that the renunciation 
would be easier if I allowed fingers and feet 
to get rusty with disuse. One evening, however, 
as, in melancholy mood, I was playing one of 
Bach's organ fugues, the idea came suddenly 
upon me that I might after all use my free 
hours in Africa for the very purpose of perfect- 
ing and deepening my technique. I immediately 
formed a plan to take, one after another, com- 
positions by Bach, Mendelssohn,’Wider, Cesar 
Franck, and Max Reger, study them Carefully 
down to the smallest detail, and learn them 

by heart, even if I had to spend weeks or 
months on any particular piece. How I enjoyed 
being able to practice at leisure and in quiet, 
without any slavery to time through being due 
to play at concerts, even though occasionally 
I could not find more than a bare half-hour 

in the day for the purpose! (Out of My Life 
and Thought, Mentor Books, p. 115) 


It is significant that Schweitzer found that 
reduced opportunity freed him from "slavery to 
time," and his enjoyment increased, The reminis- 
cences of others who worked in and visited the 
jungle hospital testify how much joy his efforts 
brought to many in those less than ideal circum- 
stances. 


While we may not be able to accomplish as 
much with "a bare half-hour in the day," there 
is still no excuse for burying our talents. If 
we make the mistake of judging ourselves in 
comparison to others who can dedicate "full 
time" to their effort, or if our motive for en- 
larging our talents is other than to return 
the greater glory of God, we will certainly be 
unhappy, But if, instead, we take advantage of 
the few opportunities we have and leave judging 
to the Lord (and that includes not worrying 
about what other people think about our efforts), 
we can find joy in each increment of growth, 
however small, and every effort to share, how- 
ever humble, In this way we can do something 
with our talents while avoiding the anguish 
and depression which external measures and arti- 
ficially high standards create if we fall into 


the supermom or male or female supersaint neurosis. 


Several women I am acquainted with have borne 
frequent testimony that they "know" it is their 
responsibility to "sacrifice their talents" in 
the service of their children and husband. I 
believe they are honestly mistaken. More prob- 
lematic, however, are those I know who speak of 
their sacrifices to further their husbands' 
secular and "Church careers''! They seem to 
have a note of pride in their husbands' status, 
Two women I know have been explicit about help- 
ing their husbands to "get ahead" in the Church, 
notwithstanding the fact that there is no eternal 
difference between the value of the service ren- 
dered by the Prophet of the Church and a branch 
sacrament bread coordinator, as long as both-- 
with the right motives--magnify those callings 
to the best of their abilities. The problem, 
of course, is that peopie who conceptualize the 
Church as a place where they can "get ahead" do 
not have the right motives, and therefore they 
sow the seeds of discontent in themselves and 
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It was to former 


everyone else they influence, 
and latter-day priesthood holders, not to the 
Oral Roberts or Billy Graham types, that Jesus 
said: 


And many will say unto me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name; and 
in thy name cast out devils; and in thy name 
done many wonderful works? And then will I say, 
Ye never knew me; depart from me ye that work 
iniquity. (Matthew 7:32-33, Joseph Smith trans- 
lation) 


People with the wrong motives will be called and 
allowed to serve in the Church--a lot of the 
Lord's work that needs to be done is accomplished 
by such: powerfully motivated and willing workers-- 
butethey do so forewarned that they have already 
chosen their reward: to be seen of men, If an 
individual or a couple seek to climb Church ad- 
ministrative ladders, gain status within the 
Mormon community, or in any other way seek exter- 
nal validations of their personal worth, they 
may well obtain it, but it will turn to ashes, 
The only acceptable reason to give Christ-like 
service is the love of God, 


Many men in the Church seem to be trying to 
divide their loyalties even as they have had to 
divide their time. This is not an inevitable 
result of multiple responsibilities per se, We 
all face that problem, Rather, it stems from 
the priorities that appear to govern their be- 
havior. It is significant that while the stereo- 
type of the too-busy father is common in the 
Church, until very-recently we did not have a 
folk-image of a too-busy mother who neglects her 
children that could be compared to the gentile 
caricature of the clubby socialite who is too 
busy with others' welfare to tend to the wel- 
fare of her children. In this case it is ob- 
vious that the only acceptable end to the double 
standard is by helping men to become more like 
women in the Church have been, 


In summary, I am not saying how men or women, 
husbands or wives, should or should not seek 
to develop talent X, pursue profession Y, or be 
excellent in Z. This essay has been about mo- 
tives and choices, decisions that should and can 
only be made by individuals and couples with 
prayer, thoughtful counsel, and the help of the 
Spirit. What is imperative is that all men and 
women should "lay aside the things of this world, 
and seek for the things of a better" (D 4 C 25: 
10). This is a call to give Christ-like service 
--for the right reasons. Whatever our talents 
and stewardships, we must never stop questioning 
our reasons for doing whatever we might be in- 
volved in, and endeavor to help those around us 
know what our true values are. If we allow our- 
selves to do anything for any other reason than 
the glory of God, our love of truth, and our 
desire to give Christ-like service, our works 
become idolatrous. And if our sense of self is 
based on anything other than the quality of 
our personal relationship with Christ, we, 
and those close to us, will be unhappy in the 
long run. 

Gordon C. Thomasson 
Suacoco, Liberia, West Africa 


*See Boyd K. Packer, "The Other Side of the Ship" 
in Conference Reports, 3 October 1969, and Spen- 
cer W. Kimball, "The False Gods We Worship" in 
The Ensign, June 1976. For a scholarly analysis, 
see John L. Sorenson, "Mormon World View and 
American Culture" in Dialogue, VIII, 2, 1973. 
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A Glimpse 
of a Pioneer Sister 


A Fragment: The Autobiography of Mary Jane 
Mount Tanner, Number Nine in the Series "Utah, 
the Mormons and the West," Tanner Trust Fund. 


A Fragment: The Autobiography of Mary Jane 
Mount Tanner is another excellent example of 
primary source materials that the University of 
Utah Library has published through the Tanner 
Trust Fund, A Fragment includes "Memoirs," an 
autobiography by Mary Jane Mount Tanner, and a 
collection of letters to and from Mary Jane. 


"Memoirs" is a very brief history of Mary 
Jane's life and early Utah history. She covers 
in a few paragraphs events like the Mountain 
Meadows massacre, the miracle of the gulls, and 
other subjects that volumes have been written 
about. Yet Mary Jane's account does give an 
excellent "idea of the changes and vicissitudes" 
a Mormon pioneer "had to pass through in the 
early settlement of Utah, and also in the early 
rise of the Mormon Church" (p. 25). Her brief 
descriptions show how Mormon women viewed early 
Utah, 


Mary Jane's autobiography has many of the 
weaknesses that are common to personal histories 
and oral histories when people look back and try 
to recall their pasts. She writes with her pos- 
terity in mind and carefully edits in her mind to 
create the image she wants to share with them. 
She also writes with hindsight, and later events 
have distorted her view of history. However, her 
autobiography gives a valuable overview of her 
life; her letters portray her feelings about 
events as they happened. 


A Fragment includes three sets of Mary Jane's 
letters. Letters from her father reflect the 
confusion a Mormon man felt as he left Utahufor 
the gold fields of California, his dislike ‘of 
the Great Basin, and his mixed feelings towards 
the Church. The letters exchanged between Mary 
Jane and her husband show graphically the dif- 
ference between Mary Jane and Myron Tanner, as 
well as elements of their growing love. Mary 
Jane's letters to her non-Mormon aunt who had 
raised Mary Jane as a child are especially in- 
formative because of their explanations of early 
Utah. In an attempt to refute the negative re- 
ports of Mormons that her aunt received in the 
East, Mary Jane sent articles and books and wrote 
lengthy discourses describing Mormon life as she 
saw it. For example, Mary Jane carefully de- 
fended Mormon polygamy. Yet she was also open 
enough with her aunt to hint at some of the prob- 
lems she had in trying to live "the principle." 
She also expressed popular views of her time. 
Especially interesting are her feelings on edu- 
cation for females. She explained that girls 
are physically weak and therefore not able to 
absorb too much mentally, 


Together, the autobiography and letters 
paint an interesting description of Mormon life 
in Utah. The introduction, footnotes and epi- 
logue detract in many ways rather than adding 
to this description. Mary Jane Mount Tanner 
covers so much of Utah's history in her short 
autobiography that the reader not acquainted 
with the state might have difficulty following 
the events. Margery W. Ward tries to correct 
the sketchy information with her footnotes. 
Ms. Ward has a good understanding of the secon- 
dary sources available on Utah, but she does not 
have the space to explain all of Utah history. 
Therefore, she carefully chooses and simplifies 
the sources as much as possible. Her simplifi- 
cations sometimes lead to false statements. For 
example, her explanation of the Reorganized 
Church as "that portion of the Mormon Church 
that remained in Nauvoo under the leadership of 
Joseph Smith's sons" (p. 32) ignores the struggles 
that the Reorganization went through to unite and 
to convince Joseph Smith III to join the movement. 
Placement of some of the notes is inaccurate. 
Ms. Ward's description of the Mormon leaders' 
view of men going to the gold fields should prob- 
ably appear when Joseph Mount leaves for the gold 
fields and not several pages later. Usually, 
however, the problem with the notes is that they 
try to cover too much in a small space, The 
footnotes would be more valuable if Ms. Ward had 
assumed that the reader knew the basics of Mor- 
mon history and referred those who did not have 
that knowledge to one general work on the LDS 
Church, such as Arrington and Bitton's The Mor- 
mon Experience. 


The introduction and epilogue are also incom- 
plete. Both the beginning and ending chaiiers 
are chatty tidbits about Mary Jane's life and 


her family, Although interesting, much of the 
material is a duplication of information in the 
autobiography and adds very little to the reader's 
understanding of the primary documents. The 
editor's contributions would be more valuable if 
the introduction had been a brief history of the 
events Mary Jane wrote about, and a summary of 
Mary Jane's life and how the events affected her 
life. The epilogue would be more useful if it 
summarized Mary Jane's writings and life and 
were less a family history. 


Despite these weaknesses, A Fragment is a 
beautiful portrait of one woman's Utah, It 
will aid the interested reader to discover more 
of Utah's and Mormons' past and will provide 
the researcher valuable contemporary insights 
on history. The Tanner Trust Fund, it is hoped, 
will continue to make such documents available 
to the public. The series might also be ex- 
panded to match the series title "Utah, the 
Mormons and the West" and be more than a publi- 
cation of Tanner family history. 


Jessie L. Embry 
Provo, Utah 





Small Press Profferings 


Poems for My Eve, Mikal Lofgren, 1978, $2.50; 
leavening: Humor from Our General Authorities, 
1978, $2.50. Moth House Publications, 3967 
South 2200 West, Salt Lake City, Utah 84119. 


These days the Mormon press is churning out a 
varied mixture of titles covering everything from 
iridology to inflation to immortality. Among the 
Mormon harlequins and cartoons of the smaller 
presses, Mikal and Ilene Lofgren have produced 
two pleasant volumes for Mormon audiences: Poems 
for My Eve, written for wife Ilene, celebrates 
his view of life and love, The volume, though 
modest, is attractive, with a cover and frontis- 
piece drawing that reflect the Eden theme, hand- 
lettered titles, and parchment-like paper. The 
free verse poems read well, though some lines 
are more prosaic than poetic and show kinship to 
Sunday School lessons learned long ago. While 
many of the experiences Lofgren writes about 
are universal, some images are not clear--as if 
the reader has intruded on the author's very 
personal space. 


Lofgren uses Eden images--some more effectively 
than others--in several of his poems. ‘On the 
Gift of a Mirror" talks about reflections, mir- 
rors, and knowledge: 

Then perhaps after al! that time 

Like Adam “ith his Eve 

wnen they were come again 

We will understand the fulness 

Of what we know and feel. 


, 


In "Marriage," Lofgren describes Marriage as 
A knowing Eden with its own mottled 
Serpents and perfections. 


The poems where Lofgren writes about life 
events are among his best. "Birth: A Son" 
tells what it is to be the, observer and to want 
to establish a father's bond with the new child. 
"Born Again" describes baptism and alludes to 
birth and death: 


The water breaks around me as it did 
Years ago, I am live; I am born, 

And years hence I will be born again. 
Again the new life. 


For Leavening, the Lofgrens read hundreds of 
talks by general authorities, searching for 
humorous statements. Their collection shows, as 
they state in their preface, that J. Golden Kim- 
ball wasn't the only church authority who taught 
with humor. While none of the quotations are 
likely to inspire a belly laugh or loud guffaw, 


they do evoke a chuckle or a smile here and there, 


The quotations range from pithy one-liners to 
more involved narratives and represent general 
authorities from both centuries. The quotations 
are arranged topically and cover a broad range 
of subjects. The best of the quotes and stories 
are sermons in themselves and teach a principle 
in a succinct way. Under the heading "Idolatry," 
Bruce R. McConkie is quoted as saying, "If a man 
worships a cow or a crocodile, he can gain any 
reward that cows and crocodiles happen to be 
passing out this season." And from B. H. Roberts 
in the missionary section, "It is something of 
a matter of pride with me that I never yet 
preached the Gospel in such a manner that it re- 
sulted in mob violence." 


A shortcoming of the volume is that, consider- 
ing the number of general authorities that have 
served, only a few are represented, while those 
who are included are often quoted several times. 
But perhaps many church authorities didn't use 
much leavening in their public speeches. 


Pat Jarvis 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


For Parents 
of the Handicapped: 
Loneliness Assuaged 


We Have Been There, A Guidebook for Parents of 
People with Mental Retardation, compiled by 
Terrell Dougan, Lyn Isbell and Patricial Vyas, 
Dougan, Isbell and Vyas Associates, 1346 Roxbury 
Road, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108. 


My impetus for submitting this review was 
loneliness--in particular the loneliness experi- 
enced when one is told she or he is the parent 
of a handicapped child. 


The companions of loneliness in this case can 
be pain, bewilderment, despair, sorrow, rage. 
Even those emotional words do not transmit on 
paper the utter desolation of such a predicament. 
In my case, I flailed about seeking bridges to a 
network of help and understanding to assuage this 
particular and specific loneliness. I failed to 
find such a bridge in the geographical area of my 
child's birth and subsequent diagnosis. So great 
was the need that my husband and I undertook a 
precipitous 2,000+ mile upheaval, uprooting us 
from long and treasured associations in the Bos- 
ton area for the succor of extended family in 
Utah. 


This is not to say there was no network in 
the Boston area; I failed to find it. This is 
not to say that I am not delighted that we made 
the move west; I am. Nevertheless, I do say 
that I wish I had had such a book as We Have 
Been There when we learned from Harvard's Best 
that our daughter was doomed. fParenthetically, 
they were wronc in our terms--our daughter is @ 
joy--though were I co challenge the professors, 
they would likely insist on the rightfulness of 
their point of view in their narrow terms. 


It is difficult to be third-person objective 
on such deeply felt subject matter, and so I 
will not even try. Instead, let me encourage 
anyone battling this kind of loneliness to get 
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Once there was a Mormon Elder who emigrated 
from the northland across the sea to live in the 
Valley of Zion with the Saints. And as Mormon 
Elders often do, he was no sooner settled than 
he started out on a mission as quick as he 
could turn himself around. Off he went lickety- 
split to preach to the Latin people at the other 
end of the world, He labored hard and he labored 
long in many a city, but never a convert did he 
make, for the people hardly understood a word he 
said. Then at last, when he was about to return 
to the Valley, he met a beautiful Latin lady who 
was quick with a dictionary, and by fits and 
starts he taught her the ways of the Saints and 
baptized her in a river. 


When the Elder was about to sail, he told the 
Convert Lady about the Gathering and the beauti- 
ful Valley of Zion that flowed with milk and 
honey. Now the Lady dearly loved her wooded 
homeland down south, with its breezes and cool 
zephyrs, its rivers and singing brooks, and 
even its snowy winters that came in early June. 
But she loved all that the Elder told her even 
more, so she upped and packed her things, leaving 
the trees, the breeze, the brooks and the snow 
behind, and she offed with the Elder to Zion. 


No sooner had their wagons entered the Valley, 
all dry and bare and hot (as it was in those 
days), than the Convert Lady began to repine. 

She sobbed and cried and dabbed her eyes and 
wouldn't be consoled. The Elder wept, too, al- 
though for quite a different reason, for he was 
overjoyed to be with the Saints again and, think- 
ing he knew just what ailed the Lady, he whisked 
her off to the Endowment House, where she became 
his bride. 


Now crying has its place at a wedding, so 
the Elder didn't mind it then, but he was much 
dismayed when the lady carried on long after he 
took her home. She could hardly say a word, what 
with wailing and blowing her nose and all, but 
at length she got it out, with the aid of her 
dictionary, that before she could give the Elder 
any peace, he would have to stop the hot, dry 
desert wind from blowing. And with that she 
burst into tears. 


The Elder was ready that instant to command 
the winds to cease, but he knew that would take 
a little faith and ought to be done in only the 
rarest instances, So he got himself another 
mission call instead, thinking to clear his head 
by going out to preach without purse or scrip in 
a land far away. He labored hard and he labored 
long, and before he knew it, a whole passel of 
converts were gathered to see him off. And as 
he traveled home, he found the way to bring his 
poor wife peace--a way to stop the hot, dry 
desert wind. For ere he came to the Valley of 
Zion, he chanced upon some Mormon Elder trees-- 
so called because they stand so straight and 
tall--which, when planted in a row, grow quick 
as a lick (as all poplars do) into the finest 





For Parents Cont. 


a copy of We Have Been There. It is a 285-page 
book of ten chapters, including "How to Survive 
What the Doctor Just Told You," "Your Child, 
School, the Law and How to Stand Up to It All," 
"Services: How to Get Them, How to Improve 
Them," "Anger,'' and "Who Are They" in which 
chapter we meet half a dozen retarded people, 
so-called, in their own words. Within these 
chapters are a total of eigNty-four articles 
written by about twenty-five parents, siblings 
and professionals, including the compilers. A 
parent-professional, George H. Durham, II, M.D., 
contributes his experience with his own retarded 
child in an article entitled "What If YOU Are 
the Doctor?" Lyn Isbell gives marvelous ad- 
vice, which is applicable to the rearing of 
"normal" as well as retarded children, in one 
of her many delightful and witty articles, 

"The Meanest Mommy on the Block," 


The book is worthy reading for Lyn Isbell's 
seven articles alone. Yet on each page each 





wind-break ever, fit to stop the hottest, 


driest desert wind. So he got himself a whole 
slew of seedlings and brought them home to the 
Valley to plant around the house. And before 
long the trees grew up and sopped the desert 
wind. o 4 


But the Convert Lady was more dismal than be- 
fore, she sniffled and teared so. After much 
ado, the Elder got it out of her, using his dic- 
tionary, that before she could give him any 
peace at all, he would have to bring the sound 
of the babbling rivers and singing brooks with- 
in earshot of the house, just as she recalled 
them from her beautiful homeland down south. 

And with that she blubbered and wheezed into 
her kerchief. 


The Elder would have changed the course of 
the mightiest river, had there been one nearby, 
but he thought the better of it, since that 
sort of thing ought not to be done except once 
in a blue moon. So he threw up his hands and 
was gone in nothing flat to be a missionary in 
a far away land, where he could collect his 
thoughts. He labored long and he labored hard, 
and in short order he was bringing a shipload 
of converts back to the Valley of Zion. And 
as they crossed the mountains, he found a way 
to bring the sound of running waters within the 
reach of his dear wife's ears. For he came upon 


contributor gives a new perception and perspec- 
tive which must surely give both novice and 
experienced parents of retarded children com- 
fort as well as challenges, such as in the chap- 
ter "Growing, Changing, Moving out."' Here Donna 
Anderson's article "He's Not ‘Cute’ Anymore" re- 
minds the reader that "the community accepts our 
children much more easily when they are small 
and cute." She continues, "Doctors and dentists 
are fearful. It's very hard to give a shot to a 
six-foot, 200 pound man who doesn't want one." 
Those of us who have handicapped infants are 
reminded that we must do our work now to prepare 
our developmentally delayed children to live in 
organized society. 


We Heve Been There is supportive in document- 
ing the people who are fighting to make a place 
in society for our children, and who are helping 
those of us who are parents in this special com- 
munity do our part in the fight. Lyn Isbell de- 
fines it as a "grass-roots civil rights movement," 
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a stand of Mormon Waters trees, which grow quick 
as a shot (as all poplars do) and with a thous- 
and leaves can make a rustling and quaking that 
will pass for a rushing mountain stream any day. 
And taking a peck of seedlings, he brought them 
to the Valley and planted them all around the 
house. 


But far from being overjoyed, the Convert lady 
sniffed and sniffed and began to bawl. And when 
her howling dragged on and on, the Elder got 
frantic and demanded to know what ailed her. The 
Lady just rubbéd her eyes and got out her dic- 
tionary. After a laborious effort, she gave him 
to know that she'd never let him rest until 
she saw the snowflakes drifting by her window in 
early June, just as they did when winter came to 
her wonderful homeland down south. 
she wrung her hands and tried in vain to blink 
away the tears. 


The Elder gave hardly a moment's thought to 
turning the world upside down, but beat a path 
out to the mission field, where he could think 
things through. And though he labored hard and 
long and many a convert did make, he hardly 


thought of a thing besides his lachrymose convert- 


wife. After he'd tarried as long as he could, he 
returned to Zion, dragging his feet, but on the 
way he came upon a Mormon Manna tree, dropping a 
million cottony snowflakes as it grew by a river 
in early June. He gathered some seedlings and 
hot-footed it home to plant them in the yard, and 
after a very short while (for all poplars grow 
like a house afire) the cottony seeds came drift- 
ing by the windows in early June. 


The Convert Lady just stuck out her lip and 
trembled as if to cry, but the Elder had put up 
with quite enough. He took her, all red-eyed, 
to thédoctor at once to see what made her cry, 
and the doctor said this: 


"It's poplars that make her weep." 


So the Elder, with all the faith he could mus- 
ter, gave her a proper blessing that very day. 
And the Convert Lady left off crying with no 
delay. 


Now the two were very happy from that day on, 
and they both settled down--the Elder from his 
missionarying and the Convert Lady from her lugu- 
briating--to have a mess of children. And all of 
their children, and their children's children, 
served missions just like the Elder. And every 
one was just a touch allergic to poplars of every 
kind, just as the Convert Lady was. To this day 
they can be seen, sneezing and tearing and cross, 
whenever the Cottonwood seeds, the Aspen quakes, 
or the dry wind blows the Lombardy. And every 
one of these progeny has heard the tale of Great- 


Granddad and the Convert Lady, just like my mother 


told me. 
Kevin Barnhurst 
Salt Lake Gity, Utah 


and she is correct. In her article "Yes!" she 
describes the genesis of the Association for 
Retarded Citizens (ARC). Before the inception of 


this national organization about twenty-five years 


ago, there was no organization of any kind for 
retarded citizens in this country. If you are 
concerned with the welfare of a retarded person, 
you might want to join your local ARC chapter. 

I did after reading this book. 


Copies of We Have Been There may be ordered 
at $6 each from the Salt Lake County Association 
for Retarded Citizens (SLCARC) at 2520 South State 
Street #216, Salt Lake City, Utah 84115. 


I am not lonely, anymore. 


Carolyn W.D. Person 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


And so saying, 





— 
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Dear Editor and colleagues: 


Congratulations on one of the very best is- 
sues of Exponent II so far. The follow-up arti- 
4 cles on depression were moving and potentially 
very helpful to many women wrestling with this 
problem. "The Sisters Speak" was, as usual, a 
fine sharing experience. The poetry was beauti- 
ful, and the humor very good--Karen Rosenbaum's 
story, the Donlu Thayer essay, and Sharla Hal- 
lie's encounter with college dorm life. Susan 
Howe's essay was much appreciated by one who 
has been trying hard to "think forty" this year, 
and Kay Senzee's piece was an eloquent reminder 
that the problems of "singularity" in the Church, 
like So many other problems, can't really be 
dismissed with soothing platitudes and vague 
promises. The features on working mothers will 
be appreciated by many, and the account of the 
daily life of the divorced mother, which makes 
me feel like a sheltered slacker just when I 
thought I had more than I could do, should be 
very thought-provoking to both men and women. 


Thank you again for your fine work. 
needed, 


It is 


Meg Munk 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Dear Staff Members: 


I think that Exponent II puts too much empha- 
sis on how to be a mother with a career. I get 
the feeling so often that you can't be satisfied 
or happy unless you are both, 


I remember one article that said Mormon women 
who stay at home treat Mormon feminists as if 
they were apostates. But the Mormon feminists 
seem to treat the others as if they have some- 
thing wrong with them if they don't have a career. 
They say women enjoy being "just a mother" be- 
cause that was the way they were raised; they 
were conditioned to it, Believe it or not, I 
like just staying at home with all the responsi- 
bility--not because of the way I was raised, not 
because my mother never worked, but because of 
me. I tried working part-time, mostly because 
a Mormon feminist friend of mine urged me to, 
and enjoyed it, but staying home is so much more 
enjoyable to me. I can't tell this to my friend 
because she wouldn't believe me, but would think 
it's the way I was raised, 


Aren't we all Mormon women? Don't we believe 
in loving and accepting each other as we are? 
Traditional Mormon women shouldn't have to do 
all the accepting; Mormon feminists should also 
accept the traditional Mormon woman's view. 


I really enjoy reading and receiving Exponent 
II, but lately it seems to be taking the world's 
side of the issues about women, It doesn't help 
the women who stay at home to read articles that 
say, "You should be doing more." Please have 
more articles on the joys and challenges of stay- 
ing home. 


Thank you for sending out the readership sur- 
vey to us so we could express our opinions, 


Rolayne R. Nicholson 
West Bountiful, Utah 


We are sorry if we have given the impression 
that we have taken anyone's "side" about issues 
affecting women. Our purpose is merely to show 
women in a variety of lifestyles to illustrate 
the diversity that exists among the women in 
the church-~and that can exist despite our com 
mon tie.--Ed. 
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Dear Exponent Sisters: 


I've enjoyed your publication very much, 
especially the issues dealing with depression 
and Mormon women. I also enjoy hearing about 
how other Mormon families cope with nitty 
gritty issues like sex education, sex stereo- 
typing, getting our husbands off their thrones 
and into the family bull pen (or who gives Suzy 
a bath tonight?), busing in some of our school 
districts, coping with divorce or widowhood, etc. 


I am sick of hearing about Sonia Johnson and 
the Church's position on the ERA, though. I 
do think this publication served a valuable 
function by providing a forum for discussion of 
the issue, however painful it was. I am com- 
mitted to the idea behind this journal. 


I'm also interested in the idea of setting 
up a networking center where progressive- 
minded Mormon women could get in contact with 
each other for help in employment problems, 
child care, and as a general resource to each 
other. I have visions of Mormon women pooling 
their talents to help each other out in techni- 
cal, professional and social areas. 


I know there must be other Mormon women 
around here like the ones I read about in your 
journal, but I just don't know who they are. 

I wish I could find a few "soul sisters," but 
it seems that you simply do not discuss any- 
thing that remotely resembles feminism or you 
risk social ostracism and being labeled as “one 
of those Sonia Johnson types" that are causing 
so much dissension in the Church. 


Keep up the good work and God bless! 


Sharon Willard 
Mission Viejo, California 


Dear Friends at Exponent II: 


FOOLS! 2S¢ each for your priceless publica- 
tion? Send me one of each before you change 
your minds, 


I'm one of your readers who lets everything 
else wait until I've read your publication. 
I'll keep my back issues like good chocolates-- 
to savor and make last. Thanks for the treat. 


Fae Swinyard ° 


Orem, Utah 


Thanks for the response for back issues of 
Exponent, There are several issues which are 
no longer available. If you have paid for 
unavailable back issues, we will consider the 
extra funds a donation unless you let us know 
otherwise. 


Due to postal regulations, we cannot mail 
bulk rate unless we have at least 200 pieces 
of mail. Consequently, you may have a wait 
before we receive the requisite 200 requests 
for back issues and can mail your issues.--Ed. 
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Dear Sisters; 


Exponent is the only periodi 
read from cover to cover iaaeittiaie Webs ack 
son is that I feel such a sisterhood with th 
authors. They are Struggling with the same S 
problems I am--how to juggle homemaking, church- 
work and perhaps an outside career; how one 
feels about ERA; the problems of being liberai 
in a conservative church, etc. Thank you for 
dispelling the feeling of loneliness. 


Cynthia Van Dam 
Provo, Utah 


Special Announcement 
For Artists 


In keeping with the spirit of our transi- 
tion, we are ready to update the Exponent II 
logo, We are looking for an image that com- 
bines the essence of the tree and its fruit 
with the words "Exponent II" and that is 
appropriate for the 1980s. We will use the 
chosen design for the newspaper signature and 
on letterhead and other printed materials. 
$150.00 will be paid for the design selected. 


Deadline for camera-ready 
copy: 

Minimum size: 

Open to all applicants. 


October 30, 1981 
8 t/2 x ti"! 
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